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and album in the Austrian room, presented to 
the Queen by the Emperor. This bookcase, 
together with the bed and other furniture in 
this department, was designed by Mons. 
De Bernardis, architect, now in London, and 
is full of beauty. Asa bed, and as a book- 
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priety,” a friend of ours, who 





omnibus, said “itis a wet day,’ 
was received by the coachman with “ Thankye 


case, we should not give to either unqualified 
praise, but for elegance of drawing, and 
luxuriance of fancy, these are scarcely sur- 


T the time when the Pope had| passed by anything in the building. There is 
“frighted the isle from its pro- | an exquisite sideboard in the French depart- 


,| ment, by Fourdinois; and we must not omit 


in getting on to the box of an/ mention of the “ Kenilworth Buffet,” in the 


’ 


Fine Arts Court: Messrs. Cookes and Son, of 
,| Warwick, by whom this buffet was designed 


Sir, for that wery sensible obserwation. You’re | and executed, have published an illustrated 
the first gen’leman for a whole fortnight that | account of their work. The carved relievos 
has spoken about anything but the papal | are taken principally from Scott’s “ Kenil- 
aggression !”” On the same grounds, now that | worth,” and the oak tree of which the side- 


the Great Exhibition (and a great exhibition it 


board is composed grew near the castle,—the 


truly is in every sense of the word) has/scene of that immortal romance. Much of 
swallowed up everything, not excepting | the carving is exceedingly good, but if Messrs. 
the first-enamed potentate, and is spoken Cookes be of our mind they will dismiss or 
of everywhere, we suspect some of our| modify the bears. 


readers are obliged to us for not giving them 
quite so much about the all-engrossing sub- 
ject as we might easily have done. Our con- 
temporaries of the daily and weekly press have 
entered so fully and ably into it, that there are 
now few portions of the wonderful collection 
that have not been described again and again.* 
Nevertheless, we should not do our duty to 
our readers if we did not continue occasionally 
to turn to it, and we propose in our present 
number, after making some few rambling 
observations, to look at Class XXVII., which 
includes manufactures in mineral substances 
for building or decorations ; cements, bricks, 
and terra cotta, 

Nothing has yet occurred to mar the suc- 
cess of the undertaking, and it may now 
be reasonably expected that nothing will 
occur. On Whit-Monday large crowds filled 
every portion of the building :—as Chaucer 
says in his prophetic prefiguration of the 
undertaking :— 

‘¢ __- there came ent’ring in the hall, 
A right great company withal, 
And that of sundry regions 
Of all kinds of conditions, 


That dweli in earth beneath the moon, 


Poor and rich. 
+ » * * 7 


Such a great congregation, 

Of folks as I saw roam about, 

Some within and some without, 

Was never seen nor shall be more!” 
Yet all went orderly and well,—very little in- 
convenience was felt, except at a few of the 


popular points, such as the great diamond, 


the Queen of Spain’s jewels, and the Austrian | _ 


seulpture-room.t The Queen and Prince 
Albert continue their visits, and if we are not 
mistaken will know more about the Exhibition 
before the end of it than any other persons. 


We have on more than one occasion had the 


Before we go into Class XXVII, we would 
point out two cleverly constructed staircases, 
near the machinery, by Langley Banks. These 
are 23 feet high, and mainly depend on wrought- 
iron straps 54 inches wide by éths thick, one 
on each side of each flight, with twelve bolts 
from side to side. 


The English mineral manufactures relating 
to building are, for the most part, together, on 
the north side of the nave at the west end. 
In this department Magnus’s manufactures in 
enamelled slate, especially a bath-room, occupy 
a prominent place. Some of his tables in 
imitation of Florentine mosaics are exceedingly 
well done. Enamel is scarcely the right word 
for the process, but the colour is so intimately 
blended with the slate that it is scarcely pos- 
sible to chip it off without removing also a 
portion of the slate. Of real mosaic work 
there are many very good specimens, as, for 
example, Redfern’s marble mosaic table, chiefly 
composed of the productions of Derbyshire, 
Woodruff’s tables, and Woodley’s inlaid 
Devonshire marbles. Bovey exhibits a chim- 
ney-piece in a new material, Yealm Bridge 
slate and Polyphant freestone: and there are 
other very interesting applications of Devon- 
shire marbles, Aberdeen granite, Cornish 
granite, Serpentine, and Irish marbles. 

The English mosaic works are finished better 
than the foreign specimens exhibited, although 
some of the latter are superior in art. 

Orsi and Armani exhibit their metallic lava 
in ite various shapes and applications : the 
value of this material for pavements, especially 
in damp places, seems now to be generally 
admitted. 

Francis and Son have formed a screen of 





opportunity of admiring the earnest and Parian cement, marbled in parts in imitation 
Systematic manner in which our Sovereign and|of Verd-antique, Jasper, and Sienna. The 
her illustrious consort have pursued their| peculiarity of this material, which is naturally 
examination of the various works submitted to | of a pure white colour, is, that when applied 
them. We understand that her Majesty has | on the walls or laths,—the specimen exhibited 
purchased, amongst other things, a fine service | is entirely on laths,—it crystallizes so rapidly 
of china by Copeland to send to the Emperor that it may be painted on the following day, 
of Austria, in return for the Gothic bookcase | OF papered, with papers of the most delicate 





*Ww. : “ is of tents ° . 
Ck eee ee ee org ahr pablished under the ordinary plastering would be many 


months before it could be safely inhabited, 

becomes perfectly dry inafew days. We have|§ 
heard of a house, finished with this material, 
being painted and papered and inhabited with | quality. 


of the Great Exhibition,” by Mr. 
by Messrs. a 


“ Hand Book” of larger 


+ This room contains some fine works of art. The over- 
Tauch praise-which has been bestowed on the veiled statue 
ry the way, will doubtless lead many to try what is 


here, 


in truth but an easy trick, 


and Clowes, as a very comprehensive 
though brief introduction. Mr, Hunt, we see, is about a 


tints. By its use a newly-built house, which, 














| comfort in thirteen weeks from the day of 


laying the first brick of the foundation. 

Lord Lovelace’s ornamental bricks are better 
in intention than execution : they want sharp- 
ness and regularity. Haddon’s Rhomboidal 
bricks (to secure bond) are ingenious, but will 
not come into use. Ambrose’s bricks, and 
Luff’s bricks are good specimens. The 
earthenware architecture exLibited by Bowers 
and Co., of Tunstall, is sharpand good, but need 
not take the shape of “imitations of oak carved 
cornice and rosewood Gothic cornice.” Work- 
man’s patent for waterproofing bricks should 
be inquired into.* Peake’s terro-metallic ware; 
Brown’s tiles (of Surbiton); and Haywood’s 
metallic tiles, are all too well known to need 
remark. Rufford’s bath in ene piece, made 
with fire-clay plated with porcelain, is a good 
application of pottery. 

We have already mentioned and illustrated 
the buildings put up in this department by the 
Society for Improving the Condition of the La- 
bouring Classes, and willonly add now that the 


cottage stove in it, there called “‘ Nicholson’s,” 
ought to be called Leslie’s. 


Mr. Leslie’s 
stove, as now improved, consists of a solid 
lump of fire clay, bottom, sides, and back, and 
is 4 inches only in depth. 

Margett’s and Co., of Oxford, have a font 
very well carved. So too is R. Brown’s 
sepulchral monument; but we must especially 
praise a statue of St. Peter, ina canopied niche, 
by Lane and Lewis, of Clifton. 

Cowen’s gas retorts are equal to anything 


of the sort we have ever seen. Ramsay’s are 
also very excellent. 
some glass-house pots which seem very good. 
Pots for this purpose remain in the furnace 
till they are worn out or broken, and have 
been known to last upwards of two years. 


Harper and Moore have 


The vessel called a curvette is used to convey 
the melted glass from the interior of the fur- 
nace to the casting table. The sudden tran- 
sition makes this a severe task for the vessel. 
For such purposes the clay must be free from 
iron or other mineral substance, or the colour 
of the glass would be injured. 

A large glass-house pot will be found in 
the American department, exhibited by Mr. 








Hartley, of Sunderland. 

Blanchard’s specimens of terra-cotta are 
very good: examples from the same establish- 
ment have stood well many years. There are 
some good specimens, too, from the estate of 
Mr. Betts, of Aylesford. Doulton and Watts 
exhibit some excellent ware. And Messrs. 
Minton maintain their eminence in encaustic 
and other ornamental tile work by a very 
beautiful collection of their various works. 
Singer and Co. of Vauxhall, have a very good 
specimen of their mosaic pavement of highly 
vitrified coloured clays. Some specimens of 
this description of pavement in foreign de- 
partments are of an inferior character. 

Robins and Aspdin have fitted up illustra- 
tions of the strength of Portland cement. 
They show forty-two ordinary bricks adhering 
one to the other by means of cement alone ; 
and a mass of the cement which required 151 
tons’ weight to crush it. The Portland cement 
used in London as a stucco for external work, 
we are bound to say, varies greatly in quality. 
Some of it is quite worthless in that position. 

. B. White and Sons also illustrate the 
trength of Portland cement, but their speci- 


cost of “waterproofing is 7s. per thousand for 
lend en, and something more for bricks of an inferior 
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mens are placed in Class I. on the south side 
of the nave, at the extreme west end. Messrs. 
White have here, too, some beautiful speci- 
mens, showing the application of Keene’s 
cement for skirtings and pavements. The 
liability of this material to scratch in the latter 
position would have to be considered. 

We will not omit to mention here Seeley 
and Austin’s artificial stone, although the 
example of it which they exhibit in the nave 
is not one of their best efforts. This material 
has now been in use many years, and has, we 
believed, maintained its character for en- 





durance. 
Outside the west end cf the building will be 
found, besides illustrations of matters already 


mentioned, some fine specimens of granite, | 


by the Cheesewring Company, W. and J. 
Freeman, and R. Hosken. Mr. Freeman’s 
obelisk is 24 feet high ; and the Ionic column 
sent by the Cheesewring Company, is exceed- 
ingly well worked. The specimens of coal 
here,—of that to which England owes so much 
of her wealth and power,—are full of interest 


to those who think on what they are looking | 


at. Green’s pottery, too, seems excellent. 


The French chimney-pieces are not very suc- 


cessful. In one, by Marga (608), metal orna- 
ments are used; and in a second, by Dupuis 
(184), a spring roller blind is introduced be- 
tween the mantel and the shelf, to screen the 
fire when needed. Lebrun has an elegant 
chimney-piece of Renaissance design, with de- 
tached pillars, and one of Gothic fashion, well 
cut, but in which the nature of panelling is 
mis-understood. One by Désanges, of bad 
design (1184), has the peculiarity of a series 
of painted medallions. 

In the Austrian department, in a glass 
case, will be found a collection of very 
excellent bricks and tiles. These articles 
are exhibited by M. Alois Miesbach, who, 
besides five brick manufactories in Lower 
Austria, and one at the celebrated Rako’s, near 
Pesth, owns the brick works at Juzersdorf, 
said to be the largest in the world. This 
privileged brick and tile factory stands on the 
Wineer-Berg, covering a space of ground of 
264} English acres. “ The materials for brick- 
making are drawn from an area of 680 69-100 
English acres, divided into four sections, 
which are separated into ten sub-divisions. 
There are 24,930 feet in length of drying 
sheds for the manufactory of ordinary bricks, 
and 8,304 feet of moulding sheds for the 
manufacture of tiles, facing bricks, and orna- 
mental bricks, besides five artesian wells, a 
drain 2,160 feet long, forty-three kilns calculated 
to burn 45,000 to 110,000 bricks per kiln, or 
to burn at one time 3,510,000 bricks. There 
are further in this establishment infant schools 
for 120 children, a hospital for fifty-two beds, 
besides a tool workshop, a wheelwright’s and 
carpenter’s shop, and also the great watering 
and kneading pits for red and white orna- 
mental bricks. On all the sections there ave 
the requisite dwellings for the officials and 
workmen, besides the carmen’s stabling for 
about 300 horses. Lastly, there are eight places 
for cooking and selling liquor. The six other 
brick factories are provided in the same pro- 
portion, and the amount of money turned over 
in all the brick business amounts to about 
1,800,000 florins C. M., and the capital em- 
ployed to 600,000 florins C, M. The an- 
nual production of bricks and tiles reaches 


f 
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‘ 


| 107,150,090, and 4,880 persons are employed 
|in their manufacture.” 

| From Belgium there are also some good 
bricks. 

| Inthe French machinery-department there 
lis a machine for making hollow bricks worth 
‘examination. Each brick is divided internally 
by three upright and three horizontal partitions 
into sixteen cells. 

The retorts in the French department can- 
not be compared with those we have mentioned 
amongst the English. 

Messrs. Virebent exhibit some very beautiful 
specimens of artificial stone, which will be 
found on the south side of the nave. These 
|are equal to anything of the sort in the col- 
| lection. 

In Switzerland there is a terra-cotta font not 
without merit. 

Amongst the foreign mineral manufactures 
we should notice the chimney-pieces, chairs, 
doors, &c., of malachite and metal exhibited in 
the Russian department, which show the 
affluence in Russia of a material regarded by 
us asrare. The art shown in these works is 
not of a high order: the labour expended on 
them has been very great. The folding-doors, 
for example, occupied, we are told, sixty men 
for a whole year. The pieces of malachite are 
put together so skilfully, that the joins are 
scarcely discoverable.* 

Enough, however, for the present. 








ON VENTILATION BY THE PARLOUR 
FIRE. 


Tue term Ventilation does not strictly 
imply what we intend by its use in reference 
to buildings used as dwelling-houses, or other- 
wise for the occupation of breathing creatures. 
To ventilate is defined “to fan with wind ;” 
but one of the main objects for which houses 
and other enclosed buildings are made is 
shelter from the wind. Inasmuch, however, 
as the wind is but air in motion, and we can 
only live in air, air may not be shut out of our 
houses, though, for comfort’s sake, we refuse 
to admit it in the active state of wind. But 
in doing this,—in shutting out the wind,—we 
are aptt’ out ourselves upon a short allow- 
ance ofan, nd to eke out the short allowance 
by using the same air over and over again. 

There is a broad line of distinction, indeed, 
to be drawn between in-door and out-door 
ventilation ; for although the principles upon 
which nature proceeds are the same, the ope- 
ration is influenced by the circumstances 
under which the process may be carried op. 
Whether it be on the hill-side, open to the 
winds of heaven, or in a close room from which 
all draught of air is excluded, the expired 
breath, as it leaves the nostrils heated by the 
fire in the lungs, rises, or seeks to rise, above 
their level, and may not be again inhaled. 


form, but generally under such circumstances, 
that it not only abstracts from the quantity, 
but injures the quality of what may remain. 
But fire, whether in the animal system, in the 
grate, or in the lamp, cannot long endure the 
imagined limitation of air. There must be 
access of air—of vital air—by some channel or 
other, or the fire will go out. 

An open fire in the grate must, however, 
have a vent for some of its results, or it will 
be so disagreeable a companion that its pre- 
sence could not be endured, even so long as 
the most limited quantity of air would last; 
and the fire will compel the descent of air by 
the vent commonly supplied under the name 
of a flue—a chimney flue—to render its pre- 
‘sence tolerable in a closed room, if a supply be 
not otherwise obtainable. But as the outer 
air at the higher level of the top of a chimney, 
because of the rarity of the air in and above 
the flue, responds to the demand of the fire 
less easily than the lower air, or that at and 
about the level of the fire; and the lower air, 
or air at the lower levels, forces its way in, 
therefore, by any opening it can find or make 
—through the joints of the flooring boards 
and under the skirtings—the supply passing 
first up or down the hollow lathed and plas- 
tered partitions, sometimes even up from the 
drains and through the joints under and 
about the doors and windows; if these chan- 
nels do not exist, as they may not when the 
joiners’ work and the plastering are good, or 
when the open joints referred to are stopped 
up by any means,—the fire smokes, and every 
known means of curing the chimney failing, 
means are sought of obtaining heat without 
the offending fire. Ventilation is not thought 
of yet. 

The open fire may be made to give place to 
the close stove or to hot air pipes, to hot water 
pipes, or to steam pipes—which make hot the 
air about them in a close room without caus- 
ing draughts. But the warmth obtained in 
pipes, is costly under any circumstances. Air 
does not take up heat freely, unless it be 
driven and made to pass freely over the heated 
surface ; and there being little or no draught 
in connexion with heated bodies, such as close 
stoves and hot pipes, the heat from them is 
not freely diffused, and is not wholesome. 
There is, with all the expense, no ventilation. 

Stoves and hot pipes are, moreover, exceed- 
ingly dangerous inmates in respect of fire. 
Such things are the most frequent causes, 
directly or indirectly, of fires in buildings. 
Placed upon, or laid among or about the tim- 
bers and other wood-work of hollow floors 
and hollow partitions, and in houses with 
wooden stairs, more conflagrations are occa- 
sioned by hot pipes and stoves, than by any 
thing else, and perhaps more than by all other 
things together. 

Open stoves with in-draught of air warmed 
by being drawn quickly (when it is drawn 
quickly) overheated surfaces may be made 
part of a system of safe and wholesome in- 
door ventilation ; but to be perfect there must 
be also out-draught with power to compel the 
| exit of spent or otherwise unwholesome air. 
But the arrangements for and connected with 





Out of doors the cooler or less heated air of | such stoves are special, and therefore costly, 
the lower level presents itself for respiration | unless the buildings in which the may be 
unaffected by the spent exhaled air, but in a| employed have been adapted in building to re- 
close apartment the whole body of included |ceive them. An in-draught stove may how- 
air must soon be affected by whatever process | ever be applied with great advantage as it re- 
any portion of it may have undergone. The gards the general warmth and ventilation, in 
process by which Nature carries off spent air, the lowest story of any house, if there be com- 


purifies, and returns it uncontaminated, is 
thus checked by the circumstances under 
which we place ourselves within-doors. All 
our devices for shelter from the weather, and 
for domestic convenience and comfort, tend to 
prevent the process provided by Nature from 
taking effect according to the intention in 
that respect of the Creator. We not only con- 
fine ourselves, indeed, and pen up air in low 
and close rooms, but we introduce fire by 
which to warm the enclosed air: wanting 








pelled out-draught at the highest level to which 
it will naturally direct itself if it be not re- 
tained, so that the in-draughted air, tempered 
as it enters, may be drawn out as it becomes 
spent, or otherwise contaminated. 

But this must be considered in all endea- 
vours to effect in-door ventilation, or the en- 
deavour will fail. The air must be acted upon, 
and not be left, or be expected, to act of itself, 
and to pass tn or out as may be desired, merel: 

ecause ways of ingress and egress are made 


b 

light within our dwellings when daylight fai for i i 
: ‘ ylight fails, for it. Make a fire in a room, or a an 
- introduce another sharer in the pent-up air|air-pump to the room, and a 
of our rooms, being fire indeed, in another ie oer respond to the power exerted by 
* The Russian pargquetry for floors is either by any course that may be open 
t Read by Professor Hosking af the eral hatnton of|t0 it, and supply the place of that which 
Great Britain, May 23, ne °f| may be consumed or ejected ; but open a win- 
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dow in an otherwise close room, and no air | same ane aege 
will enter: no air can enter, indeed, unless | reach pee ae a ‘ h the air within its | the register valve into the flue ma 
force be applied as with a bellows, whereby as  blish aud keep u we dr a win] when the smoke has been throw 
much may be driven out as is driven in, with’ fire sommes he te “wegen phe — | shaeks the dong 
he aiikes elyol Mintint eek-el pertvin re y heats the grate in which it 18 | greatly to increase the dr 
purifying. | kept up, and the materials of which ing i aught by the u 
Even at that short season of the year in which | composed being n ily i ee te | Opening into the flue, to the advanta f the 
ciasininsiaiiag ae Sadia ledeaabieninns dadews| con or »eing nee y incombustible, and | ventilation and to the saving of fuel eh the 
azo 60 iplaned on 4o.ndenis of the processce of | hot neg ada A ——— pager ' conductors of | heat from the incandescent fuel will be ve the 
out-door ventilation being carried on through brought into re with the s nareney So) schon Sneseteed Shen tianiniohed, 
them by a thorough draught from low levels) It is supposed that the soci taini Moreover the system being applicable in the 
to high levels, open windows are not sufficient | body of the grate ie sec < containing the cottage of the labourer, as fully and as easil 
to effect thorough in-door ventilation. There hearth in the chimne vei fre “of “ss pr mn the bees ented dwellings of those 
must for this purpose be in every room a way |and back, pee J the jo, re the sides | who need not economize so closely as labour- 
by which a draught can be obtained, and this all communication eaneaes the apt i perele are obliged to economize, the 
draught must take effect upon the most im- formed about the back and sid of omen and | manned sir about the grate in a lower room 
pure air of the room, which is that of the the chimney flue be shut off by Seen | meee senvenne directly from the air-chamber 
highest level. The chimney opening may open only for the register f ponds +: plate, about the grate, by a metal or pot pipe, up the 
supply a way at a low level, and a draught the fire itself, External pt ies oe mtr} hay Rrra Rdinacy, op — 
may be established between it and the window, to the closed chambers thus obt ‘ 3 mitted room next to the same flue and requiring 
but the air removed from the room by such a grate by a tube or channel } coding t Seek the | eh snd soutiiation, the guesmns-el. vent 
deni Andigh amaglie ten adel on tant | teat nae anne eading through the lation applied to the lower room being appli- 
sir, Bet senke an opening into the chimocy| building oad beta ny ens sate wall of the cable to the upper room also. 
flue near the highest level in the room, that is the room, to and fa " 8 - 7 wo a Be ap oer ya apr pen idin 
to aay, 28 near sa may be-to the ceiling, and if| slab oo —— = ne cps earth or tilation is obtained are not of course equally 
a draught be established between the window back hearth, in which suflici hol ge the efficient in summer, for the draught of the 
and the flue by this opening the ventilation is made to allow the air satin b : “ ete se wanting ; but the inlet at the low level 
complete; that is to say again, if there be channel to rise into the “en t y the tube or for fresh air, and the outlet for the spent air at 
senhibieesnatinditthie Ulnape thin teenane | doe ben.ce can - ne ¢ —— about the the upper level, continuing always open, the 
cause to induce an up-current through it, or sr] shot, enn sna penings ~~ =) any form heat which the flue will in most cases retain 
there ie ehcthent Gf the exterac! ele to derive the | the pros “ - 7 . a “e € mat “ through through the summer aided by that of the sun’s 
sir inat the window and force an up-current/the level of the g a -_ ; t — chamber at rays upon the chimney top, secures a certain 
through the flue. be provided a free ink tf th this manner will amount of up-draught, which is not without 

Windows may not be put open in the long fire-place and to the fire ni of the facilit = inl pecan de isnan f Rods ae 
enduring colder season, however, and for the provided the fire will readily avail itself, t “ ~s > While | paged age = apn 
same reason in-draughts of the outer air by abolition of all illicit drau bts B t the cr, in a a se oalneni 7 ag meat se 
any other channel are offensive and injurious. passing through the air rn twa as eS ee. 

To open a door for the sake of air is but a to the fire which d it, i esol So ars " tals gpa nang 
modification of opening a window, and, if the | the heated surfaces ah it, is drawn over enter by the windows of the same house, it 
door be an interes) one, with the eS hee of the grate, and it thus may be unnecessary to enter into any inquiry 

Or ect of ad- becomes warmed, and in that condition it as to the condition of the air heretof k 
mitting already enclosed, and, probably, con- reaches the apartment. of as fresh and “ Fre hh” and “ nme 9 
je air. : "a of ae aces An upright metal plate set up behind the spaliel te ae tt be cc pay gy “A 
ventilation must, therefore, be independent of openi . 
windows and doors ; and the ‘anti hoa be psa Sse ae aptly ed re “il Eas. ented 
such as will lead to a result at once wholesome air in its passage through the inlet aienanadl ein re a sr ae gy sp 
ee x obi thus compel the fire to allow what is not neces- glazed vo ar close by it in Ppa tn ey 
ae ny P pant ig yt pesca gern | ~_s eee = oes and if the But it is a fair subject for inquiry whether,— 
and then forcing it into, or drawing it through a oa want ~ the fire ‘thee a 7 sone he iy 2 Foal ac mpeg ws 
buildings, and, in the process of doing so, re- air by the fire will not be so DL0ti#iiitiiw_€ 

¢ ; , great as may be free from impurity—as it might be. 
ae oe or spent air from the apart- supposed, and there will remain a supply of — The out-door ventilation of large towns may 
hate Saiteaper Wak comae abot weet | coast far davon al 'taetemseton of the pare | of the houses en af tae whbunaye than nb, 
dias We Wlichnciie pst eapelithte-Booe eet. hg of the inmates of the apart- of the houses and of their chimneys than itis, 

l ti- ment. An opening directly from the room or, perhaps, can be, among and about the 
heer but even the best are rather adapted to into the flue upon which the fire is acting with houses :—the processes of Nature are there 
a agg woven ge as oe a a draught more or less strong, at a high level not only unchecked, but are in fact aided by 

ches, theatres, and assembly-rooms, than in the room, will afford this inducement: it the heat thrown up by the chimneys into the 
to private dwelling-houses in which the rooms will allow the draught in the flue to act upon upper air, and impurities which can be passed 
are small and labour and cost are to be the heated and spent air under the ceiling, and off by chimney flues, will be more certainl 
economised. draw it off; and in doing so will induce a flow and more effectually removed and changed - 

Plans have been proposed, too, for the of the fresh and tempered air from about the Nature’s chemistry, than if they are kept down 
economical ventilation of dwelling-houses ; but body of the grate into the room. 'to fester under foot and to exhale in our 
they seem to be all in a greater or less degree The mode thus indicated of increasing the streets and about our doors and windows. 
imperfect. Ways of access are provided in effect of the familiar fire, and making it sub-, At this time every endeavour is made to 
some cases for the outer air directly to the fire servient to the important function of free and provide for removing from our dwellings all 
in every apartment, to feed the fire, and in- wholesome ventilation, is not to be taken as a excrementitious matter, and all soluble refuse 
directly to ventilate the room ; way of egress in mere suggestion, and now for the first time by drains into sewers, and so by the sewers to 
addition to the chimney opening and the made. It has been in effective operation for some outfall for discharge. The drain neces- 
chimney flue being sometimes provided for the six or seven years, and is found to answer sarily falls towards the sewer, and the sewer 
spent air of the room; sometimes, indeed, as well with the simple appliances referred to. again to its outfall, and the sullage or soil 
before indicated, by an opening into the But it is the mode and the principle of action , drainage being rendered liquid, thus passes in 
chimney flue near the ceiling. A direct in- that it is desired to recommend, and not the the usual course. But the usages and the neces- 
draught of cold air is not agreeable, and it may appliances, since persons more skilled in me- sities of civilized life cause a large proportion of 
be pernicious, but if the outer air become warm chanical contrivances than the author professes the liquid refuse from dwelling-houses to pass 
in its way to the inmates of the room, the ob- to be, may probably be able to devise others | off in a heated state, or to be followed by hot 
jection to its directness ceases. If, however, better adapted to the purpose.* water arising from culinary processes, and 
the warmth is imparted to it with foulness, the| The mode referred to of warming and ven- from washing in all its varieties. ‘The heat so 
process does not fulfil the condition as to tilating apartments by their own fires is most entering the drains causes the evolution of 


wholesomeness, and this is the case when the easy of application, and in houses of all kinds, fetid and noxious gases from the matters which 
outer air is admitted at or near to the ceiling great and small, old and new, and as the go with, or have gone before, the hot water ; 
1 with these gases house drains, almost 


to take up warmth from the spent and heated warmth derived from the fire in any case | ana 
atmosphere of the higher levels. Having comes directly by the in-draughted air, as well | always, and sewers commonly, stand charged. 
undergone this process, it is not the fresh air as by radiation of heat into the air of the | They are light fluids and do not go down with 
that comes warmed to the inmates, but a mix- apartment, fuel is economized. If the register the heavy liquid matters from which they have 
ture of fresh and foul air that cannot be agree- flap be made to open and shut, by any means been evolved, but they seek to rise, and con- 
able to any inmate conscious of the nature of which give easy command over it, 80 that it stantly do rise in almost every house through 
the compound. may be opened more or less according to the imperfections or derangements of the flaps and 

The endeavour on the present occasion is to | occasion, and this be attended to, the economy raps which are intended tokeep them down; but 
show how the familiar fire of an apartment will be assured; for it is quite unnecessary to which only, when they do act, compel some of 
may be made to fulfil all the conditions neces- | leave the same space open over the fire after the foul air to enter the sewers, and there to 


sary to obtain in-door ventilation, to the extent the steam and smoke arising from fresh fuel seek outlet to the upper air which they find by 
at least of the apartment in which the fire may have been thrown off, as may be necessary the gulley gratings in the streets. 
It can hardly be said, perhaps, that too much 


be maintained, and while it is maintained. immediately after coaling. The opening by 
y P : - 
A fire in an ordinary grate establishes * Eg aE oy attention has been given of late to the scour of 
draught in the flue over it with power accord-| > The 8? pliances used by Mr. Hosking will be found | sewers by water, but it is most certain that too 
“ * published | >. — : 
more fully described in his “ Healthy Homes,” published | little attention bas en given donde 
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siderations last stated, for nothing has been 


iev ins and sewers of their 5 
ee eae foul and/ called on him with a design for a summer- 


worst offence. The evolution of 


Oxi i ins is certainly not 
parece droge snag i the | of an architect in charging him three guineas for 


prevented by scouring the sewers. i 
mean time the poison exists underfoot, an 
exudes at every pregnable point within and 
about our houses, and it rises at every grating 
in our streets, though the senses may become 
dull to them by constant suffering. 

Now this is an evil which can be greatly 
ameliorated, if it cannot, indeed, be wholly 
cured ; but it is by a process that to be effec- 
tive must be general, and therefore, it must be 
added, compulsory. The process is of fami- 
liar application in the ventilation of mines, 
and particularly of coal mines, An up- 
cast shaft containing a common chimney 
fiue carried up at the back of every house, and 
connected with the house-drains at their 
highest level, would give vent to the foul air in 
the drains, and discharge it into the upper air. 
The foul air evolved by heat expands, and 
expanding it rises, and rising it would be fol- 
lowed by cold air settling down by the gulley 
gratings in the streets, thus constituting their | 
inlets downeast shafts, and the sewers and | 
drains themselves channels for the currents 
setting to the up-cast shafts, by which they 
would be relieved. The down draught into 
tbe sewers would carry with it much soot and 
fine dust, which would settle upon the liquid 
current and pass off with it, and so remove 
some of the tangible as well as the intangible 
impurities, before referred to, from the air in 
our streets and about our houses. 

Much in this way might be effected by the 
uid of causes in constant operation, but if the 
up-cast shaft to every house were also a fire- 
jue, or were only aided by the draught of a 
neighbouring fire, the up-current would be 
sufficient not only to prevent the house drains 
from retaining foul air, but the foul air would 
be thrown off into the upper air with better 
‘effect and be dissipated innocuously and with- 
out offence, instead of steaming as it now does 
‘trom the sewers into the air where it cannot 
be avoided, W. Hoskina. 





PUBLIC MEETING ON ARCHITECTURAL 
COMPETITIONS. 


A PUBLIC meeting of architects was held on 


the 6th inst.in the Hall of Lyon’s Inn, to) 


adopt certain resolutions, with a view to pre- 
pare a code of regulations to be mutually 
vinding on competing architects and commit- 
tees of selection, so as ultimately to remove 
many of the evils of the existing system of 
architectural competition. 

Mr. G. Gopwin presided. 

The CHAIRMAN said that, although there 
‘vere many in London better qualified than 
himself to preside over the meeting, he had 


thought it best to waive all hesitat‘oa in com- | 


plying with the committee’s request, and, 
however imperfect his qual fications, he hoped 
they would take the will for the deed. He 
himself had little to do with competitions, and 
had, therefore, no personal motive in coming 
forward on the occasion. The few competi- 
tions in which he had been engaged had each 
its moral. One was the case of a public 
hospital. A sum was there stipulated for 
the cost of the building, and on inquiring of 
the secretary if fuller and more elaborate 
design, involving greater expense, would be 
received, he had been gravely assured that it 
would not. He had, therefore, on that oc- 
Casion, restricted his plans, and in the end 
a sign was selected which cost three times 
the sum stipulated. In another instance,— 
3 very large establishment, — the selected 
sign was preferred to his own mainly on 
the question of expense ; but the building car- 
ried out had cost more than double the amount 
stated by the author. The meeting, however 
were familiar with these experiences. The evils 
competition had produced were beyond descrip- 
tion, The chicanery, the deceit, the bad feel- 
ing, heartburnings, and anxiety which the 
induced, would make, if told, a melancholy 
story. And what was the result? The a 
lic, finding that architects had so long on 
giving their labours for nothing, had come to 


the conclusion that that nothing was actually 
the worth of thoselabours. A gentleman had 


house, complaining of the scandalous imposition 


it! He could not beconvinced of the moderation 
of the charge, but wishing to show the design 
ito his friends had afterwards no hesitation in 
paying four guineas toa lithographer, formerely 
copying it on the stone! 
of the ignorance which prevailed as to 
the value of design. Architects, however, 
themselves were much to blame, when 
premiums of 10/., as for a workhouse at 
Stockton, 5/. for a Town Hall at Colchester, 
and three guineas for the Corn Exchange at 
East Retford, were eagerly responded to. Ifa 
man offered five guineas for the best legal 
opinion on any question for which ten would 
be charged in the regular way, he would be 
considered mad. What would the College of 
Physicians say to the offer of half a guinea 
for the hest medical opinion in a doubtful 
case? Yet architects were daily treated so, 
and the offers were replied to by so many 
designs that the committees scarcely knew 


should do much more. The resolutions the 
might adopt would be widely disseminated. 
and if they could induce the members of the 
Institute, of the Architectural Association, and 
of the provincial societies, to agree never to 
compete, unless the main conditions they 
adopted were complied with, they would pro- 
duce a much more wholesome state of things 
than the present. He hoped the elder mem- 


This was a proof | bers of the profession, although not interested 


in the question themselves, would come for- 
ward to aid in obtaining a satisfactory adjust- 
ment of it. It had been truly said that “ when 
every man was his own end, things would 
come to a very bad end;” but he was confi- 
dent architects in general had not such an ex- 
clusive regard for their individual interests, 
and would look beyond themselves. Without 
further detaining the meeting, he would call 
upon the hon. secretary, Mr. William Young, 
to state the intended course of the proceedings. 


Mr. Young said, the association had, nearly two 
ears ago, nominated from its own members a sub- 
committee, to consider the best mode of carrying 
into practical effect the advice given to architects in 
the Report on Public Competitions issued by the 





what to do with them,—and, as in the case of 
the Peel Testimonial, at Salford, not only) 


Royal Institute of British Architects ; and with the 
assembling of the present meeting the duties, and in 


ted that th re doing a fact, the existence of that committee would termi- 
ee = prs Here : hen, Hine wed alt te ‘nate. Its deliberations had resulted in the publica- 


designs, and hanging them up in the Literary |" of ——_ se gm Pongo yeye 7 onc 
> : | vening of the present meeting, and a code of regu- 
Institution. Under these circumstances, some | lations for the management of architectural 


persons had argued that architects should | competitions, carefully based upon the printed 
abandon competition altogether. He was not report of the Institute referred to. The code had 
prepared to agree in the propriety of that been for some time before the public, and was now 
advice. Competition gave the means of) pretty well known, so that it was sufficient to simply 
coming forward to young and unknown allude to the gratifying fact of its having been taken 
talent, which might otherwise be long kept| up by the Bristol Society of —— and = em 
cmicistraton, and ‘ts. remedy was in the, eode of “propositions” drawn up by that soeety, 
hands of the architects themselves. The main | Second edition of which had that evening been 


: . . : | laid before the meeting, and been then, as he under- 
difficulty was in the anlage eg rer of the judges. stood, brought for the first time before the public. 
It had happened to him, as it had no doubt to jy, proceeded to read communications which had 
—— of them, to be called Upon to examine | been received from *the Council of the Royal In- 
and adjudicate upon designs ; and it was UN- | stitute of British Architects, and from the Secre- 
necessary to dwell upon the difficulty and tary of the Royal Institute of Architect. in Ireland ; 
delicacy of the task. Yet the gentlemen who from tthe Council of the Bristol Society of Archi- 
were usually the judges of these matters at gnce tects, and the President of the Liverpool Society 
detected the best plans, or in some cases the of Architects; and read extracts from, and alluded 
plans of their sons or relatives, and the whole | to, letters received from various architects, practis- 
matter was decided in less than no time. Even | ing in different parts of the kingdom, amongst 


a professional tribunal was not always satis- 
|factory, and howerer annoying it might be to 
some, he could not but refer to the proceedings 
of the tribunal appointed in the matter of the 
Great Exhibition, which, with the highest 
respect for these gentlemen individually, he 
could not but feel had done great harm to the 
cause of competition. The first requisites in 
competitions were clear instructions, and the 
rejection of all designs which did not adhere 
to these instructions. Above all things, com- 
|mittees were bound to reject any design 
| which could not be carried out for the stipu- 
lated sum. As to an exact estimate, he had 
always maintained that this should not be ex- 
pected from an architect unless he were paid 
for preparing it. To do so accurately often 
cost more than was offered for the whole design, 
specification, and everything besides ; neverthe- 
less, committees were bound not to select de- 
signs not prepared in accordance with the 
stipulated terms. In the case of King’s College 
Hospital recently,—and in the London Fever 
Hospital, four or five years ago,—several 
architects were applied to for designs, and all 
of them were paid; the author of the best 
being engaged to carry out the work. That 
was the fairest course, and those who wished 
to profit by the talent of many architects ought 
in justice to pay them all,—at least the money 
out of poeket. The stipulations for the King’s 
College Hospital competition had been drawn 
up by Professor Hosking, whose opinions on 
the subject of competitions were well known, 
and he (the chairman) would take that oppor- 





| whom were Messrs. Tite, Bunning, Grellier, G. R. 
French, Joseph Clarke, James Beil, G. Abbott, and 
Geo. Morgan, of London; Messrs. Gregan, Cor- 
bett, Walters, and Spencer, of Manchester ; Messrs. 
Pritchett, of York; Ashworth, of Exeter; 
Mitchell, of Hertford; Barnes, of Ipswich; Wig- 
ginton, of Derby ; Kimpton, of Hertford; Which- 
cord, of Maidstone; Newman, of Ventnor, Isle of 
Wight ; Barnes, of Dorchester; Stevens, of Ton- 
bridge ; and Billing, of Reading, the greater part 
of whom had spontaneously written to the com- 
mittee on finding that the present meeting in 
London was contemplated. He then gave an out- 
line of the resolutions that would be submitted to 
{the meeting, which, it was hoped, would that 
| evening nominate a public Competitions Committee 
to bring the question to a close. He concluded by 
reminding the meeting that, as the Architectural 
Association and the Bristol Society of Architects 
had, at some pecuniary cost and great pains, accom- 
plished the present promising commencement of a 
better state of things, it was the bounden duty of 
every member of the profession who really desired 

to enhance its respectability, to manfully aid a 

movement so well begun, and to contribute, how- 

ever slightly, towards the expenses which the public 

committee of gentlemen to be nominated by the 

meeting must necessarily incur. 

The substance of the report made by the com- 
mittee of the Institute of British Architects in 1839 
was read. 

Mr. Fowler, Vice-President of the Institute of 
British Architects, moved the first resolution, 
adopting that report as the basis of the movement, 
and setting forth the necessity of obtaining a satis- 
factory code of regulations. The speaker said, he 
had attended the present meeting, feeling that it 
behoved every one who had the interest of the pro- 
fession at heart, to come forward on all questions 








tunity to bear a to Mr. Hosking’s en- 
deavours to maintain the dignity of the pro-| 
fession. The present meeting would do much 








decide upon, 





* Quoted in Taz Buripxzr of May 31 342. 
+ This communication entered 5 fuliy‘into the = 
tis, 


good if it only led committees to feel that tion of competitions, and concluded as follows :—* 
architects were badly treated, and in fact ; however, an opinion firmly held by our society that, with- 
v 


robbed, by being induced to devote weeks and °',{r one moment disparaging the great 
; : ‘ wt. | be derived fi i ed managem competition 
months to the preparation of designs which no means will be found eff Solis ~ 


to 
effectual to establish the profession 


the judges were manifestly incompetent to °f Architecture upon a fair and honourable footing, except 
the instituti . 
He hoped, however, they | degrees in the Art.” college for the purpose of granting 
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affecting its welfare, even although they might not 
thereby pledge themselves to any particular cause of 
action. He had been a member of the committee 
of the Institute on competitions, and had thereby 
been fully impressed with the importance of the 
resent question. Their deliberations indeed had 
more interesting than satisfactory. Certainly 
a great reform was needed, not only in the conduct 
of committees, but of architects themselves, other- 
wise they might seek in vain for any improvement 
in the practice of competitions. In principle, com- 
petition was most wholesome and desirable, both 
for the public and the profession. It had broken 
down the monopoly which he remembered to exist 
about thirty years ago, when all the patronage of 
public works was confined to three architects, 
under the title of the ‘‘ Board of Works.”’ Instead 
of giving the public the benefit of their collective 
wisdom, from some personal feeling the members 
of that board never met in the same room; but 
dividing the metropolis into three districts, con- 
trived each to keep to himself all that he could get 
in his own territory. To ensure honourable and 
well-conducted competition was their present ob- 
ject; and the first requisites were clear and definite 
instructions, and a faithful adherence to them. 
Ignorance and intrigue too often lead to gross in- 
justice; but if architects entered into competitions 
without a fair and reasonable prospect that justice 
would be done, they had no right to complain of 
any injury which they might suffer. A certain 
amount of professional assistance was essential to 
committees, as generally constituted. The respon- 
sibility should rest with those who invited the com- 
petition, but through ignorance, or want of pre- 
caution, they might err,—perhaps innocently. The 
mere preparation of a tabular statement, showing 
the relative characteristics of each design, might 
render valuable assistance to a committee. He re- 
membered an instance where it had been shown by 
that means, that the greatest quantity of building 
was actually attached to the lowest estimate. A jury 
deciding in a court of law were assisted by such 
evidence on both sides as enabled them to judge 
rightly, and made them inexcusable if they judged 
wrong ; and committees on competitions should have 
the same advantages. He should be glad if the 
labours of the proposed committee proved suc- 
cessful. 

Mr. Fripp seconded the resolution. He had 
come from Bristol on purpose to attend the meet- 
ing, and had much pleasure in supporting the In- 
stitute’s report, as the ground-work of future mea- 
sures. His only wonder was that it had not been 
acted upon before. Competition he feared was 
mach worse managed in the country than in 
London: at all events nothing could be worse than 
it was in his own district. There, however, a 
partial combination among architects,—refusing to 
compete unless certain conditions were adopted,— 
had been, in one instance at least, successful. But 
even there the matter was not decided: a mixed 
committee of twelve or fourteen builders, sur- 
veyors, tradesmen, and ‘‘ gentlemen of taste,’’ had 
selected what, to a professional man, was obviously 
the most expensive design submitted to them. It 
was notorious, too, that such a committee could 
arrive at a decision much more speedily than any 
three architects. Professional advice, therefore, 
was essential ; and he would refer the selection to 
an architect solely,—still, however, making the 
committee responsible for adopting or rejecting his 
decision. 

Mr. Hall said—The resolution proposed assumed | 
that all architects were agreed on the principle of | 
competition. That question was in some degree | 
evaded by the report of theinstitute. He was him- 
self entirely averse to competitions, and his opinion 
was strengthened by the arguments he had just 
heard. With regard to the malpractices referred to 
by Mr. Fowler, there was no fear of such occur- 
rences in the present day. The improved state of 
public education, and the exertions of the press— 
especially the weekly architectural newspapers— 
would effectually prevent these abuses. The diffi- 
culties of competition began with the framing of the 
instructions. Sufficiently copious instructions, such 
as were prepared for King’s College Hospital, 
could only be made out by one who was qualified 
to act as architect to the building ; and who ought, 
therefore, to be the man employed. The more pre- 
cise the instructions, the more were the suggestions 
of competitors cramped, and rendered valueless. 
The ignorance of committees was strikingly shewn 
by the first competition for the Army and Navy 
Club. After two days’ examination of the draw- 
ings on that occasion, he (the speaker) was quite 
unable to decide upon them; yet he had no doubt 
the committee had then made their selection. And 
hence the difficulty of furnishing committees with 
professional aid ; for no architect could devote the 
necessary time to the selection—in the case of exten- 
sive buildings—without a high remuneration. The 
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great argumentagainst competition was, that it tended | could fall to the ground. “ Black sheep” would 
to introduce a commercial spirit into the profession. | always be found ; but building committees were 
Commerce, certainly, might be conducted more. very tenacious of the ood or bad opini 
h . Cte wer oe ; g ad opinion of the 
onourably than it generally was; but in its most profession ; and if the united opinion of only fift 
perfect state proceedings were considered right and | good men could be obtained, they need not fear rsd 
proper between competitors in trade, which pro- canvassing or touting of a few black sheep. 
fessional men could only regard as dishonourable| On the motion of Mr. J. Wyatt, seconded by 
and discreditable. Before assenting, therefore, to Mr. Braithwaite, a committee was named ; and 
the principle of competition, it was necessary to/on the motion of Mr. Edmeston, seconded by 
assent to those of commerce ; and he was sorry to. Mr. Billing, it was resolved that the proceedings be 
say some architects, by so eagerly entering into | advertised. 
competitions, did act upon these principles. He! A vote of thanks to the Chairman was then: 
had heard several members of the committee on the moved by Mr. Hall, and seconded by Mr. Laxton, 
Northampton Corn Exchange express their wonder | in kinder terms than we can print. 
that architects should have taken the trouble to| Mr. Fowler, in putting the resolution to the 
send them such elaborate coloured drawings for so meeting, said he should have been glad to have seen 
small a premium. He regretted he had so imper- | more of the senior members of the proféssion pre- 
fectly expressed his views, but, in the hope that the sent, but their absence ought not to be taken as any 
meeting would not separate without protesting discouragement ; because professional movements 
against the principle of competition, he begged to’ of any kind never originated with the seniors. 
move as an amendment, ‘ That it is the opinion of , They, indeed, had no sufficient motive for attempt- 
this meeting that the principle of competition, as | ing to introduce new modes of practice ; and there-. 
regards architectural designs, is erroneous ; and that | fore it was peculiarly the province of the younger 
it is the duty of every member of the profession | members to take up any measures in which energy 
who is anxious to advance his art, and make it con- | and activity were required. The juniors were not 
ducive to its highest objects and chief results, to only justified, but called upon to take the lead in - 
discountenance in every manner the continuance the present question, as they were most interested 
of it.’”’ in obtaining a better field for the exercise of their 

The amendment having been ultimately seconded, labours. He trusted that would be the result of 

Mr.G. R. French said he rose to move a fur- their exertions, and if they pursued their object 
ther amendment. He thought they did not quite with energy, diligence, and integrity, they might 
begin at the beginning ; and in order to do so, he be sure it would attract the attention and secure the 
wished them to enunciate a principle the very re- approbation of the profession at large. ; 
verse of the last proposition ; dissenting, as hedid,! Mr. Godwin, in thanking the meeting, said, he 
entirely from that view of the question. His amend- had endeavoured, for some years, to the best of his 
ment, which should perhaps be rather a substantive ability, to uphold the dignity of the profession, to 
motion, was, ‘‘ That in the opinion of this meeting, advance worth, and maintain truth; and should 
architectural competition, if founded upon just and_ strive steadily to pursue the same course. He con- 
honourable proceedings, is advantageous to the fidently anticipated a happy issue to their pro- 
public and the profession.’’ | ceedings, aided as they were by all the influential 

Mr. W. P. Griffith seconded the amendment. | bodies in the profession. : 

Mr. Young, although approving of Mr. French’s| A vote of thanks to Mr. Young was then passed, 
amendment, thought the same doctrine was ex-| and a subscription entered into to promote the 
pressed in the report of the Architects’ Institute, | objects of the meeting. 
which the original motion proposed to adopt. 

Mr. Wyatt Papworth thought the last amendment P 
necessary ; inasmuch as the publication of the ori- | A PICTURE IN THE CITY. 
ginal motion, without the report on which it was | Your paper, as well as many others, both 
based, would not convey sufficient information to | weekly and daily, has given an account of the 
the public. |crypt at Guildhall, and of a “ granite bow] of 


After some discussion, | . 9 wh: 
The Chairman said he should be sorry if the first | CMOrmous weight,” which may be seen there. 


i ; ; | Pray inform the public that there is, or was, 
resolution of that meeting gave so direct an encou- | Pray inform : 
ragement to architectural competition under all deposited in the same po reagan 
circumstances, as would follow from the adoption | ment, a large historical picture, which was, 
of Mr. French’s amendment. The original motion | some years back, an object of much notoriety, 
neither approved nor dissented from the principle of | and whose history and adventures may be re- 
competition ; but taking things as it found them, | garded amongst romances of fact. It repre- 
sought for the ry means of remedying the evils | sents the memorable conflict yer Soe 
which it recognised. ‘English and French Armies in 1415, callec 
Both ference put seriatim, were negatived | a a of Agincourt.” It was painted by 
a ete oth and the original motion was | ¢:) Robert Ker Porter, _e _ —_—- _ 

a . ° . 

; , ublic life as an artist. is genius an 
ee a secre tare : pe ‘os of | artistic talents attracted great notoriety in a 
mittee of the Architectural Association, cop lchort period of time, as he had previously 


hich had been circulated in the room, was con- 0 > 
sidered as having been read to the meeting. | produced and exhibited a large picture of the 


Mr. Hurst then moved the appointment of a| Storming of Seringapatam, more than 200 me 
committee to arrange definitely a code of regulations; in length ; also three other great historica 
to be submitted to a future meeting. This, he said, paintings. These works not only astonished 
was a question in which the junior members of the \the public, but the members of the Royal 
profession were chiefly interested. It was impossible | 4 -ademy, whose president, Mr. West, Mr. 
to put down competition altogether, while so many | Shee, and other Academicians, praised them as 
members of the profession were unemployed ; there- | wonderful works fora boy. The painter was 
fore, the best course was to endeavour to improve | only nineteen when he executed the “ Seringa- 
it. As no code that could be prepared would re- | vl and which was painted in six weeks. 
move every difficulty, he would urge the meeting | P® ‘being exhibited to the public (at the 
not to cavil about details. With the aid of the After eing , \. who flocked in great num- 
Institute and the profession at large, he was confi- | Lyceum, yr on), he s uname: Sales to davendl 
dent much good might be accomplished. _ | bers to see them, ; y cee tie te 
Mr. Boucher seconded the resolution, explain- provincial cities anc —— i, sane 
ing that all the suggestions hitherto received would | derived great profits from t ~ sberPaan, 
be referred to the proposed committee, who would | of the four was accidentally es pe! . a 5 
also receive suggestions from individuals. |The “ Agincourt” was rolled up and depo . 
Mr. John Papworth observed that he feared the in a city warehouse, when Mr. Porter wen 
preparation of a satisfactory code was impracticable, | abroad. In 1808 he wrote a letter to 
as was evidently the feeling of the profession, by the then Lord Mayor of London, Ansley, 
the fact that nothing had been done in the eleven from Stockholm, offering the picture to the 
years that had elapsed since the date of the <a City, if a place could be found to hang it up in. 
tute’s Report. By refusing to compete uieritects He calls it “his last and best work,” and as 
intended code was adopted by committees, architects | psa servgper Mr hag ne“ canetaily preserved 


J these com- 
would shut themselves out, and leave t /§ ; iedes aaereed, 
mittees to avail themselves of the services of un-|in London. It was accepted, 


i i i “ity lands 

were unable to establish them-| and the committee for letting the city ands 

peng ayy So. It was absurd, moreover, | were requested “ to consider the best Pl pol 

to expect that architects would abstain from using) display the picture.” This was a i a 

the influence of their friends, wherever it could be | 1808, and it seems that it was hung up ame 

brought to bear in their favour. He thought, Egyptian Hall of the M ansion House, lies 

therefore, the contemplated proceedings had not a ‘long it remaine 4 there is 8 ot recorded, bet it 

ical tendency. ‘ he picture was a 

amy Young, - the contrary, could not believe, eet an merwande, inion salen 

site seneene en analy nee arene f the Guildhall,and being unrolled and brought 
ment already received, that the present movement | 0 ’ 
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tolight, excited no small degree of surprise and 
conjecture. There was not any memorandum 
on it, and various opinions were formed as to 
its origin and history. It was hung up in the 
hall for some weeks, and the writer was Invi 

by Mr. Fisher; one of the common council, to 
see it and give his opinion. He remembered 
to have seen the artist and his assistants, one 
of whom was Mr. Mulready, R.A., working on 
it, and that it was afterwards displayed in the 
Lyceum. Miss Jane Porter confirmed this 
testimonv,. and wrote a letter for the public 
press describing it. After being shown for 
some months it was again taken down, rolled 
up, and stowed away amongst other useless 
lumber, and itis believed has not been exhibited 
since. Surely such a work, recording such a 
memorable historical event, and presented to 
the first city of Europe, is entitled to more re- 
spect. At the present memorable era of Lon- 
don, it is hoped that the city authorities will 
resuscitate it, and make some amends for past 
apathy. This picture is further noticed, with 
anecdotes of the painter, in “ Britton’s Auto- 
Biography.” J. B. 





RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 

“Mr. Brune,” says Herapath, “ has lately 
completed the contract with the Rhymney 
Ironworks for many thousand tons of rails, at 
the low figure of five guineas per ton delivered, 
for one of the Exeter railways. The rails are 
to be guaranteed for five years, and 100 tons 
to be deposited with the company for that 
period as security against breakages and 
failures. Who will not make railways now?” 
In considering the prospects of railway 
property and its progressive value, the Rail- 





was lately held in the Euston Station, at which 
Mr. Harding, the secretary of the South- 
Western, drew attention to the position 0 
those companies who are aggrieved by the in- 
terpretation put upon clause 9 of 7 and 8 Vict., 
cap. 85 (providing an exemption from tax on 
fares at and under 1d. per mile), by the Rail- 
way Commissioners and the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue, on which Mr. Swift has re- 
ported that a remedy by legislative enactment 
cannot at present be anticipated. It was 
thereupon resolved that the attention of the 
committee of the clearing-house be called to 
the unsatisfactory position of this question, the 
companies being now refused all exemption 
from tax on excursion fares, though under 1d. 
per mile, except on the lowest fare,—that is to 
say, if, in an excursion train running 100 
miles, the fares are 7s., 5s., and 3s., it is only 
onthe 3s. fare that the commissioners will 
grant exemption from tax. A penalty is thus 
practically imposed on giving any but the worst 
class of carriage accommodation. This will 
be much more severely felt in a pecuniary 
shape as the excursion train traffic to the 
Exhibition increases, and should, therefore, it 
is submitted, be looked to now that such ex- 
cursions have commenced. 





THE NEW CITY PRISON, HOLLOWAY. 
THE new prison, which has been built at 
Holloway for the Corporation of London, is 
constructed upon the radiating principle, hav- 
ing four wings diverging from one centre, with 
~ other wings in front of the former: one of 
‘these wings is for juvenile offenders with 





way Circular remarks that the increase of | 8choolrooms attached; the other for females 


traffic from the growth of population alone 
will not be less than 3 to 4 per cent. annually, 
and as this applies in an equal degree to mer- 
chandise and mineral traffic, and as the in- 
crease of travelling, on the part of those who 
already travel, cannot, according to past expe- 
rience, be taken at a less per centage, an 
increase of at least 6 to 8 per cent, may be rea- 
sonably looked for from these sources. As this 
yearly increase will be regular and gradual, a 
very slight additional expense will be incurred, 
the fixed charges bearing a large proportion to 
the whole cost of working. On one of the 
best managed lines in the country, it is found 
that all increase in traffic beyond a fixed 
amount, to which the expenses are adjusted, 
yields a nett revenue of 75 per cent., and this 
would increase with the augmentation of the 
receipts. It follows, therefore, as a necessary 
sequence, that 80 per cent. at least of the yearly 
increase will be available for dividend. —— 
A comparative statement has been printed of 
the passenger traffic on the various railways of 
Great Britain and Ireland during the last half- 
year of 1850, and during the corresponding 
period in 1849. The length of line open at 
the beginning of latter period was 5,447 miles, 
and at the end 6,032. The total number of 
passengers conveyed was 35,073,672, and the 
total receipts were 3,455,218/. 6s. O}d. These 
two totals are thus sub-divided :—First class, 
3,957,7235; receipts, 1,041,638/. 8s. 5d.: 
second class, 12,320,749} ; receipts, 1,388,848/, 
15s. 1fd.: third class, 84,925,672; receipts, 
381,089/. 10s, 11$d.: Parliamentary class, 
10,221,5763; receipts, 642,170/. 19s. 7d.: 
mixed, 81,055; receipts, 1,470/. 11s. 114d. 
At the commencement of the former period 
6,308 miles of railway were open, and at the 
end 6,621. The total number of passengers 
conveyed was 41,087,9194, and the receipts 
were 7,147,3771. 178. Ofd. ‘The passengers 
and receipts are thus classified :—First class 
4,635,531}; receipts, 1,151,7641. 5s. 7Ad. : 
second chess, 15,218,930; receipts, 1,543,3601, 
16s. 114.: third class, 9,079,8583: : 
399,248/. 88 : Seieminiie aa 
2 - 9id.: Parliamentary class 
12,153,599} ; receipts, 723,0301. 18. 03d. ‘The 
receipts from goods, cattle, parcels, mails, &c 
in the first period were 2,895,343]. 6s 0}. 
and in the second, 3,329,974]. 4s, vid. The 
total receipts from all sources of traffic for 
the first period were 6,350,561/. 128, 1d.: 
and for the second, 7 147,377/. 178, 08d, 
A meeting of general managers of railways 


with work-rooms and laundry. The other four 
radiating wings constitute the male adult pri- 
son. These have large work-rooms attached, 
and an apparatus for lifting water. The wings 
are 12 cells in length, or about 100 feet, and 3 


stories high. The corridors are 16 feet wide, 
and are open up to the arched ceiling, with gal- 
leries leading to the upper cells. ‘The cells are 
13 feet by 7 feet, fitted up with water-closets, 
wash-hand basin, cupboard, table, stool, &c. : 
these are warmed by means of hot water pipes 
laid under the corridor floor, the air passing 
over them and through the flues, provided in 
the thickness of the wall, and entering the 
cell over the door. The ventilation is to be 
| effected by means of a shaft 146 feet high, of 
large dimensions. Inside this shaft is a tube 
of boiler ‘plate the whole height of the shaft, 
|5 feet diameter at bottom, and 3 feet at top. 
In addition to a furnace at the bottom of the 
tube, the smoke from the various chimneys, to- 
gether with the spare heat from the kitchen 
boilers, is conveyed into it, and will necessarily 
raise the temperature of the column of air in 
the shaft, and make it pass off with great ra- 
pidity. The theory is, that as no air can enter 
the shaft without previously passing through 
the cells, a constant supply of fresh air will 
thereby be conveyed to the prisoners. 

The chapel is a spacious room 76 feet by 40, 
| and 48 feet to the ridge of the roof, with two 
| deep recesses for the females and juveniles, 
‘and will contain sittings for 380 prisoners. 
Provision is made for having a constant supply 
of fresh air passing through the chapel to 
the ventilating shaft. The arrangements for 
taking the prisoners from the various cells to the 
chapel have been well considered. The females 
and juveniles enter by separate doors near the 
altar, while the male prisoners enter by four 
different passages at the opposite end. The 
kitchen is of ample dimensions, and being 
close to the base of the ventilating shaft, the 
‘steam and smell from the victuals will be 
‘readily carried off. The well-house is to be 
| fitted with one of Mr. Bessemer’s disc pumps, 

and to be worked like a capstan, in a building 

30 feet diameter. The shaft is 217 feet deep, 
bore 102 feet, making a total depth of 319 feet. 
The depth to the water is 153 feet. The tanks, 
to contain 14,000 gallons, are placed over the 
front towers at a great elevation, from which 
the cells and other places are supplied; the 
whole depth of bore is in chalk. 














The whole extent of frontage next the Cam- 
den road is of Kentish rag with Caen stone 
f| dressings, and is represented in our view. The 


style is castellated Gothic. The sides of the 
chapel building and the back wings are of 
brick: the windows to the cells have Park- 
spring stone sills, with splayed brick reveals, 
The whole of the parapets are coped with Caen 
stone. The roofs are flat-covered with asphalte 
upon plain tiles and iron rafters. — As the ex- 
tracting flues for ventilation are immediately 
under the roof covering, two thicknesses of 
plain tiles have been put 6 inches apart, to pre- 
vent the atmosphere acting in any way against 
the free current of air passing through them. 

The porter’s lodge, which stands about 
66 feet in front of the entrance building, is also 
of rag, with Caen stone dressings, and contains 
accommodation for two families. Between the 
last-named building and the road stand the two 
houses intended for the governor and chaplain, 
with large gardens attached. 

The accommodation afforded in the prison 
is as follows :— 


Females eeeeeeeeee 60 
Seeventlet vce cevstess: 
Male adults........ 283 


404 
Reception cells ..... ose 
Punishment ditto...... 18 
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with fourteen workrooms, equal to ninety- 
six cells; offices for the governor, chaplain, 
surgeon, steward, clerks, &c.; apartments for 
the surgeon and deputy-governor, _and for 
master and two turnkeys in juvenile wing, 
matron and two turnkeys in female wing. The 
ground, consisting of ten acres, is surrounded 
by a brick wall 18 feet high, with a strip of 
land 20 feet broad round its exterior, _ 

The prison is built upon land originally 
purchased by the City for the purposes of a 
cemetery during the raging of the cholera in 
1832. It is a little to the westward of the 
Holloway-road, upon the side of a hill, having 
a declivity of 4 feet in 100. Previous to the 
commencement of the works the City autho- 
rities entered into an arrangement with the 
Commissioners of Sewers, who built a new 
sewer for the purpose of securing good drain- 
age for the prison. 

The building has been erected from the de- 
sign and under the able superintendence of Mr. 
Bunning, the City architect. Mr. Jay is the 
contractor employed ; Mr. Lawrie the clerk of 
works. i, 

The original estimate for the a was 
92,2931. ; but the committee considered that 
sum too large, and orders were given to cut it 
down. The pruning-knife was applied, and it 
was reduced to the extent of 14,635/. The 
contract now stands as follows :—Building, 
77,6551; warming, ventilating, water-pipes, 
gas-fittings, locks, bells, cooking apparatus, 
laundry fittings, forming the grounds, fittings, 
and furniture, about 14,000/.; so that, after 
allowing for any additions the corporation may 
think proper to make, the expense of the whole 
may be called something under 100,000/, 

rison discipline is a problem the wisest of 
our legislators have not yet been able to solve. 
When Pentonville Prison was erected it was 
thought that complete separation, by its severity, 
would lessen crime. ‘The result, however, has 
scarcely justified the belief. The Government 
have had ample opportunity of forming an 
opinion upon the merits of the separate system ; 
consequently, within the last twelve months, 
some relaxation has been made, and about 
10 per cent., as we understand, are now in 
association. 

With so many perplexing opinions before 
them, the City authorities were at a loss upon 
what principle to arrange their prison, but they 
adopted a middle course, and they have now 
the means of confining the vicious in separate 
cells; and have a sufficient number of work- 
rooms for classified association. 

It is expected that the prison will be ready 
for occupation in the early part of next year.* 








* The binder must be directed to ent out and fold the 
view'of the prison, before stitching. 
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NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


To save space we have heretofore strung 
these notes one on end of another, but com- 
plaints have frequently been made that they 
are not so readable or so easily referred to in 
this shape, and we have thought it advisable 
at length to alter their form a little. 

Windsor,—There is some talk in the town 
council of building a new town-hall, with the 
ultimate view of removing all the houses be- 
tween the castle-entrance and the north side 
of the church. The necessity of laying out 
something like 800/. on the roof of the present 
town-hall appears to have led to the sugges- 
tion; but as to the ultimate end in view, it has 
been maintained (wrongly according to a cor- 
respondent of the,Windsor and Eton Express) 
that it would cost 100,000/, to carry it out. 
The Victoria and Albert bridges, crossing the 
‘Thames from the Home Park, on the north 
side of the Castle, and by the Bone Stream, 
were to be opened for general traffic on Mon- 
day last, The commissioners had also notified 
that the communication across Datchet bridge 
would then be stopped, and the old bridge 
taken down. 

Brighton.— The contractors for the erec- 
tion of the new race-stand have been busy of 
late with the works. The main building, 
which measures 64 feet in length by 36 in 
depth, will contain on the ground-floor a re- 
freshment-room, 60 feet by 14, with a covered 
terrace 10 feet wide. The saloon on the first- 
floor will be capable of affording accommoda- 
tion to upwards of 1,800 persons to view the 
races; in addition to which, a gallery of 60 
feet will be erected at each end, and in con- 
tinuation to the Stand, each gallery being 
capable of accommodating 1,000 persons. 
There will be several retiring rooms for ladies. 
The total frontage, including the galleries, will 
be 184 feet, and of the betting-ring, 341 feet. —— 
‘The Pavilion committee have altered their ori- 
ginal intention to let the ground in Castle- 
square and the plots adjoining on either side 
by tender, and determined to dispose of it by 
auction. The ground in Castle-square is re- 
garded as a very eligible site for building pur- 
poses.——A marble monument, designed and 
executed by Mr. Pepper, a resident sculptor, 
has been placed in the chancel of St. Peter’s 
Church, 

Romsey. — The old brick flooring of the 
chancel of the Abbey Church is being removed, 
to be succeeded by a paving of encaustic 
tiles. The old railing before the communion 
table is to be replaced by a new one, as the 
table itself is. 

Caerleon.—Two curious relics of ancient 
art were lately found here. They are sculp- 
tures in ivory, representing, it is said, King 
Arthur and his Queen, who made Caerleon a 
favourite retreat. ‘“ The male figure,” says a 
Liverpool contemporary, “represents the king 





in the full investiture of his royal dignities, | 


while the simple guise and appropriate grace 
of the queen are in strict accordance with the 
pastoral life which the female portion of the 
court were doubtless accustomed to in that 
enchanting spot, or possibly symbolise the 
lowliness of her origin and the humility of her 
mind. They have been shown to our principal 
local antiquarians and archeologists, all of 
whom consider them to be genuine specimens 
of ancient British art.” 

Birmingham. — During the past week the 
new baths have been attended as follows :— 
Swimming bath, 4,400; first-class men’s warm 
baths, 700; second-class warm baths, 390; 
first-class cold baths, 30; second-class cold, 
130. 

Worcester.—A local paper, while stating 
that the tewn-council had adjourned till last 
Tuesday, then to take into consideration the 
plans sent in for the new Market-house, says, 
“ Before they decide, however, upon which 
they will adopt, it seems they will have to deter- 
mine whether there is to be a new market-house 
at all—a matter which we had supposed to be 
settled. The plans, seven in number, now lie on 
the table of the council-chamber for inspection, 
and it will be seen directly that the Crystal 
Palace has suggested the idea for the roofing 
of more than one of them. We should fancy 
the competition will lie between Nos. 1, 2, 











| and 6. The Markets’ Committee have re-| front the raised seats, and the space between 
ported generally in favour of the last, which | the columns is spanned bya light roof. The 
has a central transept with convex roof after chapel, when complete, will seat 1,000 persons 
the fashion of the great glass-house, and side/The schoolroom will contain 500 children, 
aisles lighted by lanterns; but the committee | Over the schoolroom apartments will be erected 
say that if this be adopted a good deal of alter-| for the master and mistress of the school, 
ation must be made in the details. Much! The chapel and schoolrooms are to be heated 
attention seems to have been paid towards | with hot water. Special attention has been 
making this plan as complete as possible; but given to the ventilation of the building by 
a doubt is expressed whether it could be! means of a shaft. 
erected for the sum mentioned, but this the’ Chesterton. —The foundation-stone of the 
gentlemen who look so sharply after the public | church of Chesterton, near Newcastle, in Staf- 
money will no doubt have an eye to. No. 1 is’ fordshire, was laid on Thursday, the 5th inst. 
simple, and very much after the fashion of the | The church, which is Early English in style, 
recently-erected garden market. It wants will accommodate 485 persons, including 
elegance. No.2 proposes an iron and glass | children, all on the ground-floor; and will con- 
\Toof of a single span, similar to the one sist of anave, north aisle, children’s chapel, and 
| Stretching over the Lime-street station at Liver- | steeple on the south side (which will have a 
pool, with a span there of 153 feet. The span) spire of considerable elevation), chancel, and 
| here is about 70 feet, so there can be no doubt | chancel aisle, out of which will be taken the 
about a sufficiency of strength. This, of| vestry. Messrs. Ward and Son, of Hanley, 
| course, has the advantage of leaving a clear Staffordshire Potteries, are the architects ; 
| Space beneath uninterrupted by columns, and | Messrs. A, and G. Holme, of Liverpool, 
admitting of any arrangement of the stalls | builders. 
which the committee might think best. Had) Birkenhead.—Within a very recent period, 
it been intimated in the advertisements for 100,000 yards, and more, of land have been 
designs, that the committee intended to con-| sold here at considerably enhanced prices. 
sult the opinion of a competent judge like Upwards of 30,0001. Reishee paid for land 
Mr. Hopkins, there would doubtless have | sold on time bargains. 
been more plans sent in, as many professional} © Rugby.—Nearly 3,000/. have now been sub- 
men dislike the idea of sending in designs for | scribed towards the erection of a new church 
the decision of a mere lay committee.” |for 1,000 sitters, one-half free, at a cost of 
Preston.—The foundation stone of the new | 5,000/. 
tower and spire to be erected at St. Peter’s| Crewkerne.—Mr. Wm. Hoskins, of North 
Church here was laid on Tuesday in last week. | Perrott, having offered 1,000/. towards the 
They are being erected from a design, and under erection of an additional church, and some 
the superintendence of Mr. Mitchell, of Lon- | inhabitants having purchased a site, it is pro- 
don and Sheffield, architect. The general | posed to build and endow a church for about 
features of the church are of the decorated 400 persons, two-thirds, at least, free. The 
or second pointed period. After several de-| expense is estimated at 1,300/. The site cost 
signs had been submitted to the trustees, it 300/., and occupies more than half an acre of 
was finally decided that they should be placed | land, a portion for burial ground. An anxiety 
at the south-east corner. The dimensions of | to prevent the architectural appearance of the 
the tower are 22 feet square by 80 feet high, | interior of the parish church from being in a 
divided into three stages, the first forming a/ great measure destroyed by the erection of side 
chapel, having a groined stone roof, with ribs | galleries, as well as to supply the poor of the 
and bosses, and a floor laid with Minton’s en- | parish with free-seats in church, induced Mr. 
|caustic tiles, in suitable devices and inscrip-| Hoskins to make the liberal offer just noted, 
‘tions. The second story will be appropriated, Nottingham.—The “ Bellevue Reservoir,” of 
‘to a belfry, and the third to a bell chamber. | the local Water-works Company, was opened 
|The tower will be terminated by four canopied | on Friday in week before last. It is situated 
land crocketted pinnacles at the angles, with to the north-east of Mansfield-road, on the 
‘flying buttresses joining the tower to the highest eminence within a circle of many miles, 
|spire, which will be carried 85 feet high,| At the instance of their engineer, Mr. Haw- 
‘erocketted at the angles, and have spire kesley, the company determined to form this 
lights, and terminate with a finial and weather tank on a new principle, viz., to arch it over, 
vane. The whole height of the tower and to render it as clean as possible, so as to make 
spire, exclusive of the weather vane, will be it, in fact, a gigantic subterranean water cis- 
'165 feet. The church at present has no chan-|tern. A deep square excavation was made 
‘cel, but it is contemplated, should funds be near the centre of the table-land on the summit 
obtained, to erect one. The local Guardian of the hill, within which walls of brick-work 
| was to have an engraving of the whole in this | were constructed, 160 feet long and 80 feet 
| week’s number. | wide. Then, in parallel rows, were raised 
| Carlisle.—Builders, says the local Journal, | shafts of masonry, along which were turned 
have scarcely if ever been so briskly employed | 288 arches, which entirely cover the whole 
In addition to | reservoir, with wr’ a of on ee 
houses, | trap-doors. The floor was afterwards puddle 
‘now in the course of erection, Messrs. Fer- with soft clay, on which is placed a layer of 
‘omen and Chambers have commerced laying bricks. The height within, from the os of 
‘the foundation of an extensive building for| the arches to the roof, is ap oy Ap a 
power-looms; Messrs. M‘Knight are about to The reservoir is 50 feet higher than t . ne 
‘make large additions to their woollen manu-  Derby-road, whence it obtains pal apa y> — 
factory in Willow-Holme; a lot of eight or ten level with the top of Trinity — i Fo 
shops with houses attached are to be erected forming it, half a million of — s = a 
|in Bank-street—leading from English-street to used, and the various works th -_ —_ 
| Lowther-street, thus filling up the entire of the | Mr. Jalland officiated as arc a —- 
vacant plot of ground, and tt a a ne a e ys pt oe 
oroughfare between these streets. and Mr. ‘ 
oo a Out of about twenty plans | boundary wall of stone has been pane age 
‘submitted for a new Independent Chapel in | the works, and immediately ne ee = 
is Ci hose of Mr. W. F. Poulton, of Read- | the reservoir the ground will e laid down w 
this pr Pose were chosen by the committee. grass: from thence there is a gentle slope, 
The front is to be in the Early English style: | leading to an servers pleasure walk round the 
the centre projects considerably, with an wer sag aria committee of the Athenseum, 
mental turret at each angle, and a triplet win-| Bos sn attenatt idly in- 
d A single lancet light is inserted in each | in consequence of the institution rap . 
~ the cueing walls. The body of the chapel | creasing in ee have —_ - vm —_ 
. ies, | tisi ligible site, on which to 
is entered by three doorways, and the galleries, | using ae . g - lsedanedgpe- ene ort 
schools, and vestry by two side-doors. The roof | new bui ing for the purpo + Reading 
i a lofty lantern turret. The| The edifice is to be very comm , 
oem ser te Aad is a elongated octagon | vision being made that it shall not be less than 


i commodate 300 children | 100 feet by 40 feet. : , 

meget ee deni and afford es of Bh c= lye — a es 
them to the Sunday-schools at) their ultimate lorm. — 

eae st agg ‘elie of columns rend arches, | of construction, forming the walls around the 

















‘in Carlisle as at this moment. 
/an unusual number of new dwelling- 
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dock, give ita more dock-shape appearance.| Duncan, Banff; John Martin, ditto; G. 
The hock sill are advancing to completion— | Campbell Smith, ditto ; Joseph Mitchell, In- 


the top-stones in several places having already |verness; N. Maclean, ditto; D.G. T. Mac- 


| 


been finished. The large gates will soon be | 
completed and hung. The excavations are 
also progressing. 

Blackburn.—Another effort is being made to 
erect the proposed exchange. It is proposed 
that the building and purchase of land shall 
not exceed 20,0001. Several of the most 
respectable firms have given their patronage to 
the project. The site selected’ fronts the old 
market-place. 

Newcastle.—Mr. Grainger, says the Gates- 





pared by a committee appointed for the pur- 


donald, Dingwall; Alex. Smith, Aberdeen ; 
A. Gibb, ditto; Robt. Milne, ditto; Arthur 
Farquhar, ditto; Wm. Henderson, ditto; Wm. 
Boulton, Laurencekirk ; John Morgan, Stone- 
haven; Wm. Young, Stirling; George Mar- 
tin, Glasgow: John Mason, Dunbar. 

The Chairman and other gentlemen then 
addressed the meeting, and appropriate reso- 
lutions were passed and petitions to both 
Houses of Parliament, authorised to be pre- 


head Observer, has commenced the removal of | pose, and consisting of the Chairman and 
the old buildings in Nuns’-gate, at the end of | Messrs. M‘Callum, Campbell, Ferguson, 
Grainger-street, preparatory to widening the| Bruce, and Barlas. The petition to the House 
thoroughfare, and erecting a row of respectable | of Lords was agreed to be sent to the Duke of 
shops and houses of the same style of archi-| Buccleuch for presentation, and that to the 
tecture as Grainger-street, and transforming | House of Commons to Sir Wm. Gibson Craig. 
the shabby passage called Nuns’-lane into a| 

spacious arcade, with shops on each side, the | 





CAST IRON IN CONSTRUCTION. 


In connection with a recent statement in 
your paper as to cast-iron, let me add, I was 
some years ago in a place that was quite dark, 
and perfectly dry, and as little affected by 
changes of atmosphere as any place I have 
ever met with, his I heard a loud report. 
Thinking the building was falling, I retreated 
rapidly. After myself and men had waited 
some time, we ventured back, and found that 
a large cast-iron fly-wheel, about 9 feet dia- 
meter, and of great ‘substance, had burst into 
many pieces. I ascertained that that wheel 
had been there three years untouched, and 
when I examined the pieces I could find no 


' flaw, and that the metal was good, nor could I 


find any one to account for it thus cera 
> 
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HOLLAND v. THE EARL OF HAR- 


arcade being covered with glass after the style | BOROUGH. 


of the Crystal Palace. The whole is expected | 
to be complete by November 11. With re- 
ference to the scheme at present on the tapis | cause was referred. 
for the establishment of corporation gas works,| =] beg, however, on behalf of the Earl of Har- 
on the profitable model of those at Manchester, | borough, to say that he is not at all responsible for 
a protest is being made by the inhabitants and | the costly way in which it has been carried on, as he 
ratepayers against the purchase of the old | was willing to leave the reference in the hands of 
works. The protesters state, that being con- | the respective attorneys, but plaintiff insisted upon 


|The Architecture of the Heavens. By J.P. 
Nicnou, LL.D., Professor of Astronomy 


I quire agree with your correspondent, Mr.' University of Glasgow. Ninth edi- 
| Thomas Holland, as to the manner in which this | in the University 8 


tion, entirely revised and greatly enlarged, 
and illustrated. H. Balliere, Regent-street, 
1851. 
Tuts is a record of new “signs and wonders 
in the heaven above,’’—a record written in 
the spirit of wonder itself and reverent feeling, 


vinced that extensive new gas works, possessing being represented by counsel. | straining worthily at a befitting style of 
all the recent improvements which modern | Melton is half-way between Leicester and Gran- | sublimity in which to reveal the celestial and 
science has developed for the production of | tham, where the chief witnesses on each side re- | tremendous visions of the astronomic seers 
pure and brilliant gas, can be established for | *i4e4: or court was consequently held there to! of the present time. By the aid of numerous 
less than 60,0001. they view with indignation | *°Commodate them, and not Lord Harborough ; it! illustrative engravings we have here opened 


the intention of this corporation to give|,; : : 

seat | witnesses, and the arbitrator was nearer his work, 
116,0001. for old and dilapidated works, not ‘as he had to go to Stapleford and Oakham to view 
worth 40,000/., and which will require an outlay | the buildings. 


of 30,000/. to render them sufficient to meet} As to the charge that his lordship either dared | 


the increasing requirements of the inhabitants. | not or would not appear in court, allow me to say, 

Sunderland.—The masons employed by the his lordship entertains too high a sense of moral 
contractors of the south entrance of the dock feeling and honour ever to give evidence in his own 
have struck work because their employers re- | cause, and that if I could have overcome his sensi- 


fused to pay them more than twenty shillings | tiveness on this point, the arbitrator’s decision 


was easier of access for plaintiff's than defendant’s | 


‘up to us all those strange and astonishing 
sights to which Lord Rosse and his confréres 
‘are bearing witness. In fact, this is not so 
'much a ninth edition of an old work as a new 
one comprising the old and much more than 
the old. We have here closer views—and 
views how changed!—of old and familiar forms, 
‘and even of forms that but lately were new 
and astonishing even in their less definite 


per week, the men asking twenty-four. | would have been in his lordship’s favour. | and extraordinary aspects. Hazy nebulze have 


Glasgow.—The local Herald states that the | The proposition of a fifth architect or umpire 
new terrace and “ Palais Rovale Arcades.” emanated from me, and not from the arbitrator. 


$ ; ; ‘ | know too well what arbitrations are ever to wish to 

ear kin, bes built) will have cost Mr. | jeavethe judge in such cases to decide between two 
cott, of Kelly, the proprietor, who is one O! | opposing factions, as he is almost sure to split the | 
the magistrates of the city, at least 97,000/. | difference. Sir Eardley Wilmot said he should. 


been resolved into wisps and spirals, fire- 
wheels, and “true lovers’ knots” of stars, 


| —star-dust, as the inconceivable multitudes in 


these separate aggregations have led them to 
be designated. Indeed, as Professor Nichol 


The site alone cost 37,0001., the buildings | have done so in this case, and he now says he has | Very truly remarks, “investigation regarding 


already erected 20,0001. and the arcade, on | adopted the umpire’s report, but to which latter | 
the plan of the Palais Royale, is estimated | assertion I beg most respectfully to dissent. I do | 
at not less than 40,000/. more. | not, however, wish to impugn his judgment; still 
beter not a — — = plaintiff’s case, 
ae ae ee whilst in awarding him 50/., which included 32J. 
ORDNANCE SURVEYS, | for some French carte not received by defen- 

MEETING OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. | dant, he ordered him to pay one-third of the costs 

On 29th ult. a general meeting of civil | of the reference. 

engineers and surveyors of Scotland was held Lord Harborough was always willing to abide by 
in the Waterloo Hotel, Edinburgh, for the | he copy and to pay for the other work by | 
purpose of considering the means to be arae — a, but plaintiff insisted upon 
adopted by the profession for the protection of Aidt tad te bie exmeontioe Mane 


pet which led to his commencing legal proceedings. 
their interests as respects the general survey! The statement with regard to hy severe of bar- | 


of the kingdom, and for determining what ris 7 is 
steps should be taken for securing to the “ivi “sme SE oe 
engineers a proper share of the business of the | The umpire’s report was a perfect justification of | 
survey, as well for accelerating the comple- Lord Harborough’s conduct, and with that report | 
sabe this et ee Ainenent i we it is epee ys how Sir Eardley 
present were the following civil engi- | StS Come 00 Suen ¢ Coney 
neers resident in or amascel oth Edin. | . Lam, Sic, te. 
burgh :—Messrs. Thomas Grainger, Duncan | Faro, Marry, Detyedant's Attomey. 
Macallum (of the firm of Macallum and Dun- | : oF 
Wea Gere Gea, Se ie | dey iis Geant oe 
James Lorimer, George C Bruce, W. A. J ej a h : “aeration: 4 fer! 
Gas, habat Baten tee en gery ar- | was muc struck with its poverty and inap- 
mene ow to Aaa em - — | propriate appearance, considering it is the 
Geen ee ro $b : ~ = . pm Hall of one of the greatest cities in the world ; 
Henry J. Weie petal mas Maclean, ditto; |a building in which all their great meetings 
yite, ditto ; John Young, surveyor; | and elections are held; the room in which all 











such aggregations is virtually a branch of 
atomic and molecular inquiry,”’—with stars in 
place of atoms—mighty spheres in place of 
“dust”’—“the firmament above” instead of 
“the firmament beneath.” In fact, the astro- 
nomer, in sweeping, with his telescopic eye, the 
“blue depths of ether,” is, as it were, some 
Lilliputian inhabitant of an atom itself, or 
rather of one little corner of an atom, prying 
into the atomal structure of some Brobdig- 
nagian world of “ star-dust,”’ organised into 
spiral and other elementary forms—of life, it 
may be, something like our own. ‘The infinite 
height appears, in short, like a mirror of the 
infinite depth, and we know not precisely 
where we stand between the two immiensities 
of depth and height! 

The shapes evolved by the wonderful tele- 
scope of Lord Rosse are, many of them, 
absolutely fantastical-wonder and awe are 
mingled with almost ludicrous feelings in 
contemplating the strange apparitions — 
strange monstrosities, we had almost called 
them— that are depicted on the black 
ground of the illustrations. One aggre- 
gation looms forth out of the darkness 
like the skeleton face of some tremendous 
mammoth, or other monstrous denizen of 





_ — ae th, — ; — James, ditto ; their splendid entertainments are given on the 
Nees Wace re ~ ; 4 n Rennie, ditto 3 | election of their first magistrate; and one in| 
Peewee wen ge slasgow; William B. which all distinguished men and foreigners | 
Stat rv oe ny — Aberdeen ; are entertained ; and considering they are now | 
CE., Perth: Geor - aa 3 P. D. Brown, |on the eve of entertaining their Sovereign and 
ps ia 3 Mr er ay, oe In- all the eminent and distinguished characters | 
Withee a seh . veyor, Dunse; John! in the country, as well as foreigners, I can- | 

, gineer, Aberdeen; &c. not help thinking it would be an excellent | 


Mr. T. Grainger was called to the chai i 
air, opportunity on the part of the lord 
- read letters of a logy for non-attendance + sewn fe: wath at large, to nt oan | 
concurrence in the objects of the meeting, ’ rt - 


- eH A of money in order to render th 
pee mndien Sow aeeeee a others ; | of the seuladipabh chat it “hocld: * the ad 
Sree th er, ula 3 | mirati i i 
George M‘ William, Sheriffston, Elgin ae so oy orev ig gels 





ancient time, with two small fiery eyes, how- 
ever, gazing out of its great hollow orbits. 
Another consists of a central nucleus, with 
arms of stars radiating forth in all directions, 
like a star-fish, or rather like the scattering 
fire sparks of some pyrotechnic wheel revolo- 
ing. A third resembles a great wisp of straw, 
or twist or coil of ropes,—a fourth a cork- 
screw or other spiral seen on end,—a fifth a 
crab,—a sixth a dumb-bell,—many of them 
scrolls or rolls of some thin texture seen edge- 
ways, and so on. It is even a suggestion of 
the author’s that some of these spirals and 
armed wheels may be revolving yet in the vast 
ocean of space in which they are ingulphed. 
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Thus has the telescope traced the “ binding” | : ise a 
afineness “af the Pleia cee when ag eee oe — _one style, even though | streets, the shining rows of shops filled with all 
bande of Orion,”—erst the chief of nebulous| gg wraps afresh. —— of things, and by the great numbers 
hazy wonders—once and for all revealing its|, /b¢ principal articles in tie present number | 0: a ae eS rae be depen be 
separate stars; and thus, in brief, has this, to which the books reviewed give headings are | , 7 Whe are all for the upper and middle 
wondrous instrument unrolled “the ant nen the Great Exhibition and its Influence | © went en a gentleman at home, or a 
asa scroll.” Yet even these astonishing re-| on Architecture; on Ecclesiastical Archi- | rey tA abroad, has seen all this, he considers 
sults are as nothing to the fact that those fan- | ‘°tUre ; Museums; “Stones of Venice;”| he as seen this city. Well, sir, but where are 
tastic shapes which it has revealed in the |Atchitectural Nomenclature and Classifica- | Soars monn we hear about ?—the masses 
depths of this limbo of creation, are not shapes "093 Domestic Gothic of Germany; In-| her ba of? He has only seen the localities 
merely of the present time,—that thousands of | ¥°D%°TS and Authorship; and on Assyrian fer onging to “the few,” and the comparatively 
years have passed since the light which shows |*"chitecture. It is altogether a good first | °°" Is there another city—not so fine, nor so 





them left the starry firmaments only now re- | part. pepo the _ med these ine 
vealed,—that the telescope, in short, in reflect- | fien bone es | millions, those masses a0 ?—their public 
ing _ rorgenn A shapes, is liker to the| FRiscellanea. | and private workshops, and their innumerable 
be — _— icons on byron t as | mene of homes? There is another city— 
eons of the past aenteaities “ of sees Taz New Worknovse at Braprorp.— i ia = the 
ata - “9 ve _ In a few weeks, according to the local Op. | but a straggling series of holes and corners, 
sa g P | serwer, the old establishment will be broken | 224 side lanes, and attics, and lofts, and 


; : up and the new occupied. ‘I'he new building | &@"* and nooks behind dark walls and 
Rie ok te — eg gm for, | stands if the middle of a Saas Ged san dung-heaps, hovels and dens close to cess- 
et pire if thes gor a = Y>/ chased for the purpose at a cost of 4,000/, | Pls and slushy passages, and all the dirty 
sisiadiinds Stiles ie Mae which Sania pet e <r oo that part of this field | pene Eos — a aon sn seems 
tO! chou > ik & : ; =igell y- S—tIar behind and round about 
— these starry molecules, namely, a dis- | slenmtte walle. The rae to Meee a ee ,and out of sight of the city which gentlemen 
persive force as well as a concentrative. The! oq and Mawson’s design, though Italian, 204 travellers walk through and admire. This 
term concentrative would perhaps be more ee see 


. ; — |is devoid of great part of the usual orna-|1° the inner city of all great capitals—the city 
Paes ap igi emmy omens ,mental details. In front of the main building | _ * out of sight—the unknown town within 
concentration and radiation, but the idea bin separate “entrance buildings,” for pre=| 46, apres i koe — Nhe 2 opal oy 
che enineend-we have aleotdy predicted that | liminary traffic with paupers, &. At the back And _ = now anyt ng apa place. 
somis such force as the dispersive or radiative jare the infirmary, surgery, washhouse, &c. pone, i - n —— of t — and 
is requisite to explain, even in our own little| The whole is fitted up for gas ; and, for ventila-| voor and middle clasees whi hth dra — 
solar system, those phenomena, such as the | 0% the whole of the windows, which are of mes with the rats, t as 7 d fe fo om 
tendency of the planetary orbits to perfect cir- | a heegeangve pe made to an Upee eae splendid river with pi a ste — 
cularity, which the centripetal force, or force of | pod ay In every oe Se rhea fe ie except that the population of the sewers work 


ventilator, and in some rooms there are two. for themselves oaly, and are -— shipwright 
The corridors are all open from end ns d, rats, tailoring toads, nor brewing and baking 
with windows at both extremities. The floors efts, who drudge through the mire for their 
of the corridors have iron gratings inserted at betters who float in the light.—The Dreamer 
intervals. The walls of the various apartments ~ sina 2 . , a 
are left in plain brick, smoothly finished, and IVIL ENGINEERING.—A writer in the 
will be whitewashed as often as necessary. American Dollar Magazine, says, that the laity 
The dining-room and all the rooms belonging do not precisely understand what civil engi- 
to the officials are, of course, plastered. ‘The arp “ee A good-looking young man, 
bed-rooms are all made larger than the day jn — ers and a cigar, goes out upon an 
rooms, in the proportion of three to two. The embankment, carrying a brass clock, followed 
bed-rooms in no instance overlook one ano- by a r ther young men, who are immersed in 
ther; “ do the day rooms, nor the open pep gp fae repent -— pred — 
ac re re courts. e various suites of apartments are “aOe pt 
The Architectural Quarterly Review ; a Lite-| all cut off from each other b es-poeel parti- — = o need not upset Euclid, comes 
rary Periodical devoted to Works appertain-| tions ; not only the stairs but the landings |\" k x "Th sca sondage a hisk armful of 
ing to the Art and Science of Architecture. | also being of stone. The water-closets all over ee he b es angers 1 iskers, having 
No. I. London: G, Bell. 1851. the house are made of vitrified stone, and act re _ i 4 ip ° bra » and meee 4 
Tus new anil professional quarterly we hail | onan improved principlefor preventing effluvia: ‘4 io tone rer be on v Bees a 7 — 
as an acquisition. It promises to be conducted | those in the court-yards are thoroughly washed og t rr sah with ge . ° a pe ” Toug 
with intelligence, kindly spirit, and proper | out every night by water supplied by the Brad- ty 4 J von "Th a mete ta ee oo 
concern for the interests of the profession and|ford company. A mechanical contrivance aan am " Git the tie acl Ps ° oe 
the public; and so long as it continues to be | renders it an impossibility for any two persons] +-a-k | git’em off! quick! you c von et he 
so we shall welcome it as a coadjutor in a field | to enter a water-closet at once, or to remain in| gj, He ola! > : oF age san ; 
which is large enough for many labourers. it at the same time. The original estimate for Such i. ool soginenion © ; 
One paragraph from the introductory ad-|the whole building, including apparatus and|  JysuR ae 1 wy ald enamine 
dress to sa will serve to give some idea/ fittings of all kinds, is 6,700/., within which . } 4 F 


: : : A t the unjust and alous | i 
of the editor’s views. the whole of the work will be done. The num- rae wii 8 te age lg 


“True art, although difficult to define, is ber of paupers it is adapted to receive is 360. | which allows the landlord of a house to seize 
bovh distinct from and inclusive of the subjects| GENERAL Procress ov Pusiic BATHS | the goods and chattels of lodgers and visitors 
of attention which are mistaken for it; The} AN? Wasnuovuses.—For May, the returns|in the event of the householder’s rent not 
architect is, of all, the last who should dis- from the four Metropolitan establishments, in- | being paid, stands out in such bold relief, that 
regard the value of researches into the con- cluding that at Westminster, opened on 12th| | am amazed it should ever have been enacted 
dition of art at particular periods. But he is May, show an aggregate of 76,685 bathers,/by a British Government. As the case stands, 
also the last who should sink under the in-| and a total receipt for baths of 1,109/. 19s. 9d. | we are “sure of nothing but death and quar- 
fluence of routine. He should be open, at all| With 11,674 washers for 27,6994 hours, and) ter day :” the landlord comes in for his rent, 
times, to the consideration of premises, dis- a total receipt for washing of 134/. 4s.2d. At/and the householder, perhaps, fails through 
similar and opposite to previous ones. He the Birmingham, opened only on 12th May,| misfortune or dishonesty in the payment. 
may learn li by analogy, from examples,— | there had been 18,230 bathers in course of the| Lodgers and their friends, both “ furnished 
but mere antiquarianism is ‘asnare.’ It is not month, and a total receipt of 220/. 12s. Id.) and unfurnished,” are ignorant of what is 
necessary that he ‘should enter into the spirit The Liverpool baths, in Cornwallis-street, taking place, and their effects are perhaps 
of a style,’ in the sense in which this phrase is, opened on 12th May, show a return of 11,755 | seized some morning to be sold. Is there no 
we fear, often intended to be understood, and bathers, yielding 173/. 4s. 7d., and those in| mode of insurance against the power of land- 
which would fall short of what is required. It | Paul-street, 5,508 bathers, yielding 76/. 6s. 1. | lords in this matter ?—P. F. K. 
might be well if he entered into the spirit of an | With 1,676 washers for 10,056 hours, yielding} Tue HorticunturaL Socirty.— The 
old style, with the object of contrasting it with | 16/. 16s. gd. The baths at Bristol, Hull, | second show of this important society, on the 
other tt es, and to give birth to a new spirit | Preston, and Sunderlard, appear to be all in & | 7th, drew a large crowd of visitors, although 
pe style. But there are certain princi- | like flourishing state, those at Hull having|the day had scarcely that amount of sun 

les which ae unvarying, whatever the changes | had 8,774 bathers, yielding 85/. 9s. 10d.;|which puts the gardens in their best. The 
A styles, and these we ought to grasp. Stu- | those at Bristol 5,224 bathers, yielding 85/. | locomotive flowers of creation, however, mus- 
éyiak with any other object, we become un- gs. 10d.; those at Sunderland, 3,023, yielding | tered strongly, and emulated in display of the 


gravitationor attraction,—or to avoid the hypo- 
thesis involved in such terms, the concentra- 
tiveprinciple,—fails alone to explain. New won- 
ders of an explanative order in the astro-geo- 
logy, if we may so call it, of our own system, 
will be readily seen to result from the adoption 
of the idea of radiative or dispersive force, and 
that especially in the astro-geology of the glo- 
rious centrifugal planets, Jupiter, Saturn, &c. 
We therefore regard Dr. Nichol’s adoption of 
that force, preparative to future explanations of 
the status quo of stellar firmaments, as one of 
marked importance. 





311. 4s. 3d.; and those at Preston, 1,901,! primaries their potted sisters. A fine display 
page ee Seanad aeinciglel ruck ube yielding 19/. 4s. 10d. of American flowering shrubs formed a chief 
ferent works of the prevailing fashion, and) A Peep BELOW THR Surrace.—When | feature, though the majority of visitors cared 
unjustly depreciate works only because they you enter a great city you are struck by the|to do little but stroll with their friends, and 
are of the style which we have discarded. The| magnificent palaces, and churches, and insti- | fleet the time pleasantly. “oe pretty pas- 
want of uniformity of style, if we must adopt/ tutions, and theatres, and club-houses, and | time it is,—now and then. The gardens are 
one, is therefore itself a loss to art. It would | hotels, the large airy squares, the fine broad | in fine order. 
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THE BUILDER. 
rene LODGING-HOUSE AT Leeps.—| by the application of the money so borrowed 
An interesting account of a lodging-house| or advanced, or grant bond of annual rent, or 
opened by Mr. W. Beckett Denison, at Wel- | bond in disposition and security, in respect of 
lington-yard, Kirkgate, Leeds, is given in the said money, nor shall the entail lands be other- 
Leeds Intelligencer, which states that it is | wise affected thereby than is authorised by the 
making successful progress, and thus de-| first recited Act and this Act. The third pro- 
scribes it :—On the ground 


floor is a kitchen | vides that the rent-charges for money to be 
with tables, where the lodgers may sit and | borrowed in Scotland in virtue of this Act | 
take their meals, and small closets, each under | shall not be entitled to any priority. The re- 
lock and key, for their especial use, the key of _ maining clauses provide that the advances are 
which may be retained at pleasure on a notto exceed eighteen months’ value of the land 
deposit of sixpence, as its price. On the) for which they are required. The report made 
same floor are also another kitchen with a/on application to the commissioners to author- 
large cooking apparatus always at work, and a ise any loan is to contain all the particulars as 
large wash-house provided with several stone | regards the land and proposed improvements 
basins, pierced,—soap boxes, towels, and deemed requisite, to enable the commissioners 
brushes, and a bath. On the first floor is the 


‘to judge of the expediency of allowing the 
master’s room and two day sitting-rooms, | 





| application, but need not include any estimate 
where is to be found a medley of serial papers, | of annual value of the improvement to the 
some local papers, two — papers, _ a _ the gy — a = a 
books. Inthe flats above we have suites of posed Act are to be insured.—.V. 6. Agricul- 
bed-rooms containing in all seventy-two beds, turist. 
each separate, formed either of iron, or of | Tue Brrkenueap Docks.—Mr. Aber- 
wood tressels, with a head, and overlaid with nethy, engineer, has issued a report to the 
strong linen cloth, on which is pores an a eevee on the best sone : someleting se 
cellent flock bed and pillows, and as good deep-water entrances to the Great Float. e 
bedding as can be el every provision plan proposed by Mr. Rendel, in 1850, Mr. 
for decency and cleanliness—and all this ac-| Abernethy characterizes as crude and undi- 
commodation for 3d. a night, with the Sunday | gested, even with the modifications and altera- | 
night gratuitously added, if the lodging has | tions which he suggested, and proposes that a 
been used for seven nights in succession. We | dam should be constructed across the great 
— rH wee Mr. pe wen werpncr ened ag gong angle " the eae sg 
some further additions to the mo comflorts | the north reserve, having in if a pair of, 
of his establishment as soon as it has assumed | gates, 95 feet in width; the sill to be laid at 
a more permanent character. In the course of the depth of 5 feet below the Old +e" ~ 
four weeks there were admitted nearly a hun- | which would give a depth of 20 feet at half-tide | 
dred persons of all trades, many occupying the | of mean neap tides ; the basin being thus con- | 
same beds for weeks together—several partially | verted into a half-tide basin, in which coasters | 
so. We strongly recommend all persons who | and steamers would be constantly kept afloat. 
feel an interest in this valuable experiment, | The outer entrance or tidal basin to be kept | 
continues the reporter, to pay a visit to clear by a range of sluices in the dam, furnished 
the “ Model Lodging House.” ey will be from the Great Float. In regard to the entrance | 
amply repaid in witnessing even the appear- to the Float, he proposes to substitute two | 
ance of comfort which it presents ; and they locks, with reverse gates, in place of lock and | 
will feel, od a — rong 4 owes “4 a, tidal oe a a as reve = bp 
oung man like Mr. Denison, whose position greater lock to be 350 feet in length an 
ight have given a different Setiion to the feet in width; the smaller lock 200 feet in 
pursuits of his leisure, but who has thus de- length, and 50 feet in width. The outer sills 
voted them and the means which Providence | of these locks to be laid at the level of 13 feet, 
has given him, single-handed, to ameliorate | and the inner 8 feet, below the Old Dock sill. 
the condition of his fellows. Thus there will be four entrances into the 
Gas Works, Srepney.—The building of | float. The probable cost of the works is esti- 
the large gas-holder tank and other works on | mated at 234,304/. Mr. Rennie, C.E., Capt. 
the Commercial Gas Company’s land, Ben Maughan, of the London Docks, and Capt. 
Jonson’s Fields, Stepney, are now rapidly ap- | Andrews, harbour-master at Lowestoft, have 
proaching towards completion. The tank is | also presented reports in regard to the scheme 
of brick, 105 feet in diameter in the clear, and of Mr. Abernethy. Capt. Maughan considers 
32 feet deep, and entirely surrounded by made | it a great improvement on all former plans, but 
puddle 2 feet 6 inches in width: the walls are! entertains serious doubts of the propriety of 
carried up chiefly in blue lias lime: there is | constructing so large a basin with a single pair 
also a small portion in Roman cement. There of lock gates. It is understood that the trustees 
is a well for the inlet and outlet pipes, built in| and the Dock Company have agreed to unite 
brick and blue lias lime mortar: it is 32 feet in carrying out the works proposed by Mr. 
deep, and connected with the tank by ashort Abernethy, and that a Bill is now before Par- 
tunnel. At a distance of 27 feet 6 inches apart, liament to effect this object. 
from centre to centre, in the tank wall, are 12| Nove. Prosect.—The Lafontaine Courier 
counterforts: on the top of each is bedded a_ has it, on indisputable authority, that there is 
Bramley Fall stone, which receives a cast-iron (a project to extinguish the fires of Vesuvius! 
hollow column 52 feet high, secured by bolts “It is understood that the bottom of the main 
through the stone, and penetrating 12 feet into or grand crater is several thousand feet below 
the wall. Messrs. Knight and Son are the the level of the sea. The pian, therefore, is to 
contractors for the tank, and J. and W. dig a large trench or canal from the sea to the 
Houghton for the gas-holder. Engineer-in- crater, the expense of which will not exceed 
chief, Mr. V. M. Christie ; Mr. W. J. Cald- | two millions of dollars, and thus extinguish 
well the assistant engineer, the fires that have been burning for thousands 
Mr. Bai.iz Cocurane’s Farm-Butip- of years. It is said that the fine lands thus to 
1nGs Bitt.—This Bill has passed through the ‘be reclaimed will more than ten times pay the 
committee, and has had three clauses added to expense of executing the grand design.” Why 
ns lhe first provides, that where money is | should not Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney make the 
orrowed under letters of entail in Scotland, | attempt with his steam-jet and choke-damp ? 
ree heir of entail in possession shall not obtain; Tuk ENGcusH anp Frencu INTER- 
iad. or 7 payment against NATIONAL TELEGRAPH. _— A company is 
reepect of itn wth ere sake lands, in now formed with an influential directorate 
roe at ree sae ok ~tem ans y the appli- (among them are two directors of the Pen- 
or grant bond of ot - sith ae Medi ge poser a per — a 
position and security, in respect of said pander peat. ee apes — president * the 
nor shall the entail lands be otherwise affected vil Lngineers, as consulting 
Ghesdbvy then is authorined br the D € allected engineer, to carry out the concession granted 
Lands Ach 3049, wer tyne’ they oe Ne Mr. Jacob Brett by the French Govern- 
provides that on a rent-charge over lands held Mea tea Geel. "ae tae te, 
under entail in Scotland, the heir of entail ia | ie are telegraphs between the two 
rare shall not obtain decreet of decla- | Indian Mail oes oral ei Mer 
rator or of payment against i itled | sei ; : : . r 
to succeed, tn Teapect of iopeereudl effected omy we Rladbreseton a 4 tery 
type, simultaneously at Paris, London, and 


| 
i 
} 








Liverpool, at which last place it will be in 
readiness for the departure of the American 
mail; while other single wires will, at the same 
instant, convey intelligence between Great 
Britain and » se Prussia, Austria, and 
Russia, and other continental states. The 
company, for which a Royal Charter of In- 
corporation has been obtained, will divide 
100,000 shares of 1/, each,—one quarter 
amongst the concessionaries and patentees, in 
consideration of the privileges granted, and 
50,000 only of the remainder, in the first in- 
stance, among the shareholders. The charter 
gives power to raise a further sum, making 
the total 200,0002, 

Stream Dritt ror Drier Work.—Mr, 
Henry Goulding, a mechanic of New York, 
has recently invented a machine for doing the 
drift work in drilling rock, which evinces in- 
genuity and skill, and seems calculated to 
achieve results, in the particular species of 


‘work it is intended to perform, which it has 
hitherto been supposed impracticable to attain. 


It can be worked at any distance from the 
steam engine, by means of belts. It will work 
in any direction that may be desired, and this 
it is that renders it peculiarly adapted to drift 
work. Another advantage is, that it is self. 
feeding. When it meets an obstacle too hard 
to be affected, it ceases to drill, and is there- 
fore not liable to be broken and occasion the 
delays which result from such an accident, 
The machine is also quite compact, occupying 
a space not more than 3 feet wide by 8 or nine 
long. It can be worked by two men, and is 
extremely simple in its operation. 

Tue STarrcase or NorTHUMBERLAND 
Hovsr.—Our notice of this building has led 
to some inquiries, in reply to which we are 
enabled to state that the architect by whom the 
present marble staircase there was designed 
was the late Mr. Thomas Cundy, of Pimlico. 
TheJate Mr. Thomas Grundy, of Westminster, 
was the mason, 

THe Great Cow-House or GAINAGO.— 
There are 150 stalls in the great cow-house at 
Gainago, and not one is untenanted. Stable- 
boys, milk-maids, and dairy-men are in con- 
stant attendance; men and beasts equally 
engaged in the manufacture of Parmesan 
cheese. The stable itself is a masterpiece of 
architecture. It has a central nave and two 
aisles, like any Gothic minster. Its lofty roof 
rests on five-and-seventy massive pillars on 
either side. Between every two pillars one 
cow has her home. All along the stalls from 
behind there are minor alleys for the passage 
of the cattie. The middle avenue, never trodden 
by quadrupeds, is paved with bricks, and so 
carefully swept, that the Lombard boor de- 
clares himself ready, at any time, to eat his 
Indian porridge off the floor. During the 
winter months that central nave, or by what- 
ever name the main walk may be designated, 
is converted into a magnificent saloon, and 
answers the manifold purposes of a common 
workshop, a lounge, and assembly-room for 
the villagers.—Mariotti’s Italian Life. 

STaTistics oF CALIFORNIAN GoLp.—The 
statistics of the products of Californian gold 
are curious and valuable. From the latest 
published returns that have been received, and 
which we may rely upon as approximating to 
the truth, we find that the yield for the first 
three months of 1851, was as follows :— 


Dollars. 
Gold Dust 10,689,000 
Coined or Stamped ............ 1,517,000 
Gold Dust carried inland by 

miners from Mexico, Chili, 

Oregon, &c. . .-. 1,000,000 

a a Ee Ne 


450,000 
In the possession of miners and 
merchants pn 3lst March.... 1,000,000 2,450,000 


eee eee ee ee ee ee 


| Shipped by merchants not on 


14,656,000 
| The above computations are at 16 dollars 
er OZ. 
Add 1 dollar 60 cents, for mint value above 
CEE, csc ctdecesp seosce-s 1,374,000 
Total yield for three months, 1851.... .. 16,030,000 
The yield for April will probably exceed 
the average of the prior months; but 
assuming it at the same, it will be.... 5,343,000 
POF War MOMS. oi isco cececcacccceis 21,373,000 
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NEWCASTLE ANTIQUARIAN Society M ae : — 

; : ; ——~| MACHINE PapER- sTaINING. — : 

The monthly meeting of this society was held | Heywood, Higginb je apa R OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS 

on Wednesday week, Mr. John Clayton in the | » Higginbottom, Smith, and Co.,| goya ear ALGAR- SQUARE — The EXAIBITIY ’ 
ners yton in the | of London, have lately succeeded in making | »Clock till Seven? One Stilling OFEs. ~ Admission (rem “iene 


chair. Various donations were received, | : ogue. One Shilli 
‘ some cons r , " ue. One Shilling. 
amongst others, from Mr. William Hutton = ae onsiderable improvements ; and they | —— J.P. KNIGHT, IA. See, 
ae wlcomainnan ‘ambenin dines jexhibit specimens in Hyde - park. They HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS ; 
itt d th b > ute, COm- | are enabled, it seems, to work off twent axeretee COLOURS.—The SEVENTEENTH a in 
mittee, cat, -~ other books, list of members, /or even thirty, colours, by once pass ms ” | Paltanalle meer Bt Tomes Ben nee eee their Gallery. 
» <2 | sins oa a e, tro Ni y’cloe dusk 
pend of : e I = a Association for the year} through the machine. ‘The price at’ which pian JAMES FAHEY. Secreta 
a ae ~ Newcastle was visited by that|/these machine papers can be sold is not | HE LAKE SCENERY of ENGLAND.— 
Pe Nain “¢! parentoms eebeenay, with a condi- the least interesting feature, enabling the trict,” painted. Iaring the lat Pictures of the English Lake Dis 
10n at in e event of the association again j ‘ i is XO 7 ON Mt ; Fee years, by J. B. PYNE, Ese 
ere | poorest cottager in the em ° , N VIEW in Messrs. Graves’s Gallery, 6. Pal ” 
y y : pire to decorate his | which has been engaged for the wr Ae ng Lee 
visiting the town access might be bad to them ome. We understand that one machine is = lg be obtained at the hati ry; apd of the loodine ee 


for reference, as they included account inti 
s and | capable of printing 250 pi ——— 
. 2 leces, or 3,000 yard . ——-— a 
vouchers for the very la | 8 P > ’ yards, OLOSS: aa ry 
received and paid by oa aoe cng d | par Lees. Arata Th. a + YLD’S 
- newt 0 nae pr oe ae al ittee was | A LMSHOUSES AT BROOK-GREEN. a On now OPEN Sete ublic from 9 o’eleck in the morning “Adate 
pp report upon the col- | Wednesday in last week the Countess of | Te"#ays.and  Woinesdaye, and Pridays, Is; on Tuesdays, 


Jections made by Mr. J iv St. | > : . : = 
ec e by Mr. John Bell, relative to St.| Arundel and Surrey laid the first stone of (PHE GREAT EXHIBITION and the 


Nicholas Church, wi ij ; Realy Fie 0 ; 

placed in the librar “; Oe aera ,Some Roman Catholic almshouses at Brook- | interestine deponive ne te Ge Be TUTION —All the most 
. r on- | . : e Great Exhibitio , ‘ 

g green, Hammersmith, to be founded by the | lectured om at the Royal Polytechnic Tnetibations Pio aes 























cluded by Mr. Bouc ier Richardson giving the | Aged Poor Society. lectures are on the Chemistry of the Minerals and Crystals at the 
remainder of his paper on the pestilences | ty J. AL Pepper, Beas and’ on Bakewell's Patent Coping 
* 7 ; + RO. f "weil’s ent Copyi _ 
which have visited the North of England. - fir Foucault experimenta- The great, ecome Harti eed 
INTERNATIONAL ComMmeERcE.—The de- TENDERS Frederick Chatterton Eon wish fie" istory of the flare. by 
° ° . "y ie $ a Prick C -» Wi J oe: 7 
cimal system of coinage, weights, and mea-| arintea” 78 ‘° Gay's Hospital. Mr. BR. Hawkins | of spends Prssolving Vinca hs Diner es ee eee 
: : Pp itect. ~Admission, 1s. ; Sehe price. Ope ily { half-past 
sures used in France, was lately proposed by Smith and Appleford pT ten till five, and every sols, Hislt-price, Open Gaily trom ‘half-past 
M. Hippolyte Peut, at a meeting of the Paris ME Ascntnaanhcacodnassacinns 31300 OLOSSEUM.—Change of “Panorama 
Peace Congress, as a great practical instru- — — : wines ere 29,725 pantry ee and catener diners PANORAMA of a 
: 33 oe ER aaa 29°65 by Mr. Parris 5 PED wi r splen- 
ment or measure for accelerating the substan- Ak... aoe Seaiaieenier Eeahlishment, entirely reembeliahel, daly 
tial brotherhood and unity of the nations. FRY nn ceneneneernenrnrnses | 29,465 by NIGH, by Denson ond Son Ben, Some ot eee 
: = * PYUMIMOL ., 20.063 9xderesiccseancresss . 28,986 The most admired music from T n Fi yo, - 
The general adoption of so rational a system, T. and W. Piper....................c. 28) 435 evening, when the conservatories, Ft dg hig EE 
minated. Admission, day or evening, 2. ; children and schools 





it i “ww i igati 
s thought, “would, with steam navigation, —————___—— half-price. CYCLORAMA, Albany-street, admission Ia A 
moving Panorama of Lisbon and the Earthquake in 1755 is ex- 


railways, the press, the electric telegraph, free | _ For laying the Pottery Pipes for the Sewerage and Iron | hibited gaily at Three, and in the at half 
evening at -past Seven and 














trade, &c., constitute one of the elements of | Pipes fr the Water Supply of Rugby. Nine o'clock, illustrated by appropriate music on the new grand 
that great revolution which will change the Braches, West Drowabiy.......<.... S500 agentes, “Sliven aatemetenatpries 
face of Europe and transform it into one vast J. Miller, Stroud «.....-00-.n. pe 9 ee TOAROHIFEOPR 
federal state, something like the American ea OMPETITION and other DRAWINGS. 
union, and render war no longer possible.” % Fowkle rT, R “ lesfield ss eernaiemineme ait 2,950 —Mr. THOMAS 8. BOYS, Member of the New Society of 
M J. Fowler, Rugby......sscsseceecseeee 2,905 Painters in Water Colours, and author of * The Picturesque Archi- 
ANCHESTER ScHOOL or Desicn.—The Holland and Calloway, Coventry... 2,900 agtere.ct oe oat, Bomee. hay of “ London as it is,” 
‘ 1 L IGN aal® A : <1 ters his services in Tin yunds, Li c erspe 
annual meeting of this valuable institution was Esa Povsaan,eul este, essing kp Views, Inecors 8 From the rag sxbticuce eh bad 
held last week. There was a good audience. Norman and Booth, Leleaster.... 2900 to be attended to, Drawings and designd lithographed is a saperice 
Mr. Entwistle presided, and on the platform onibics ent aie Derby...... reas j meee Aree Ne Ae, Resenrenan 
omuinson anc arper, ervy...... 1,% ”» } * ry , Eg 
— the — of ee and other W. Smart, Nottingham Ssiusaatehaodis 1,851 ECORATIVE PAINTING.—Mr. 
en ‘ i Sidwell and Cleaver, Birming "ani FREDERICK SANG, from the Royal Academy « 
eS es ee ee | et eeen be. ioe | eee cee eae ae ee 
’ pe y . Fielding, Moore, and Co., Leicester 1,147 public buildings of the metropolis, begs to inform ye 


vote of thanks was unanimously accorded to The Local Board, acting upon the advice of Mr. Ramnell, Architects in particular, that be has cnsiderably increased his 
¥. Hammersley, Mr. M Callum, and Mr. | their engineer, ac septed the tender of Messrs. Hunt and | notice, the embellishment of private and sublie belldings, ~~ 


Holding. A number of books was distributed | Wetsrrince thes sn antoinarthetne bing oo | kof tin, Cael Matera ot Meera eye" ayn 
- | We pes, joint amo 2 two being 1,660/.0s.2d. | 2P% ical, & odern Styles—App 
as rewards to students. ‘The drawings for | The engineer’s estimate was about 3,500/, . ; F. SANG, Decorative Artist, 58, Pall-mall, London.” —_" 











competition were exhibited. — o OUSE DECORATIONS— 

; ‘ 2 pom Rison nee: aiaienenrs R, Y. BARNES and CO., Plumbers, Glaziers, Painte 
AvcriongErs’ Fers.—At the Birmingham TO CORRESPONDENTS. and Paperhangers undertake every description of work, inclusive 
County Court lately a case was tried, in which — ae 6 es See eae oe Se ae eee 
and costly applications of decorative art. upon entirely new scale of 


Mr. Marlow, the defendant, was sued for pay- |. Pp: nage Water Supply.”—Our article on this sube | sae a —y > to eng Ro WORK at SMALLER 
ment of 71. 6s. Gd., greater part cash out of | —— gee ean postponed. | general repaize, Eetinsases then of charge. 27, Windmilletteet, 
pocket, as alleged, in effecting a sale of some | wo are un P OS en ee 

roperty at request of defendant, who attended | thanks : the MS. is left at offiee), “ F. S. A.” FS v RS 
property q , e at offiee) A.” (next 3 BILLS of QUANTITIES.—DAY & SON, 














we are unable to insert the letter), “ Zeta” (declined with | === 
. . . iW, W.” (a local Act may give you power, but we a . 
the auction and put on the reserved bid, which | not aware of it), “ W. R. H.” (we have mislaid it), - 3B. tities kamen & the Queen.— Lithograph Bills of Quaa- 
| iomngge its sale at that time. The plaintiffs, | Cranfield, “J. 8.” (it must depend on aptitude: some | generally cha:  ~ aaaanoqpeenuberunmmeetaninees 
Messrs, Lea, afterwards introduced a Mr. men hare hegns Creel’ af 4), “Cs ae. oe 17, GATESTREET, LINCOLN'S.INN-FIELDS. 

° } ” A. Dey et . ny °G. G. a ‘J.J3.1L.” (avoid -* 
Heath to defendant, and the greater part of | repetitions), ‘ B. B.,” “A Subscriber,” “ E. O. a! tine ILLS of QUANTITIES— 
the property was sold to him. Defendant | letter would - rns a at + — of business), W. P. METCHIM, Lithographer and Drau steele 
. iJ. L.d.,” “G. B. and Co.,” “ W. D. H.” (rendered un- | Architectural and Engi ‘eT rings prin sither plain o 
urged that he was only the agent for Hill, the necessary by a letter of last week), “ Deco” (90s) in inte, tn 0 VEE devas Ang Hy Syd pm a 
landlord, although the ground belonged to|“H B.K.,” “A. K..” “Quondam,” “T.L..” «C. and | SSifeations, TS eit ins Grace 

him. : : ig.” «W. A.” “Bat” (the matter could easily be ar- | 9 great saving in price— sre rae ll Pon ogra ers 
im. The magistrate thought the weight of | cemmed: tab pooper aivies belee entesing wate i), 5 Speers = yee 20, Parliament-street, and 1, Adam-street, 


testimony as to the engagement of plaintiffs | 








| «7, P.,” “Memo.” 


was in favour of Mr. Marlow’s active partici-| Books and Addresses.”~We have not time to point out LY CATHEDRAL.—The Saree d “OAK. 


pation in such engagement. Hill had not been | we long en le et scting adeertisemente | Cot 25 eeES tnd SUBSTALLS for this magnificent building 

v z bl x s eting adr eme | (now advancing to a state of completion), have been executed b, 
called, nor was Hester, builder, who sold to) 9.0.14 be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not to the |J- RATTEE, at the CARVING WORKS, CAMBRIDGE (front 
Hill, examined, and upon the whole merits of |  Editor:” all other communications should be addressed | Go Clow one ae “> AF... is ae the arty intent 








the case he should order averdict for the plain- | to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher, to this work, in the Middle Pointed style, as a specimen of what he 

tiff ‘ | | is now prepared to execute, and estimate for, in any part of the 

1s, and with costs. i= = : — a wane 5 as also woes - Restorations, {n a « stone, wd 
j | description suitable for the mansion or village church; an 

ADVERTISEMENTS. i having every facility, is enabled to offer advantages in price and 


SMITHFIELD MARKET TO BE ABOLISHED. 


—The Parliamentary Committee on the Bills — yt “ _— cael 

Fee Parliament a Starket have resolved | FRUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITU. | Jf’, WOLFF & SONS: PURIFIED BLACK 

. * 3: TION.—AN ELECTION of FOUR PENSIONERS, three e LEAD PENCILS, perfectly free from grit. may be entirely 

that the preamble of the Bill for providing @ | males and one female, will take place on THURSDAY, sist  frased. and will maintain @ firm point -E. WOLF and SONS 
; ; | July, 1951, at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street. Candi- | | inform the Trade ey succeeded In 80 gre 

commodious market in the suburbs of London | dates may obtain forms of application, &. ts om the secretary at improving their Black Lead, het SENCIL: entirely tree, from 


quality not equalled in the Great Exhibition. 

















in lieu of Smithfield has been proved. The | the offic e, 476, New unarteintapenenes mm _s ABRIB, Sec. | grit, which will easily vield to India Rubber, and eusure perfect 
committee refused the corporation the privi-| TO MASTER CARPENTERS, AND OTHERS. Car se eee cial, They have attained to so great a perfection 
in the manufacture of this ag to be able at all times to make 


] i i ils of their | ? ERIEN ay 
ege of leading evidence = the details of t HE FRIEN D LY SOCIETY of CAR- the same strength and colour when once found to be suitable for 
plan for its enlargement. | ‘ rer ir 0 ok Joe — nals a _— Arms ony pertionlor parpose, and ~ —- a ene faily equal to 
™ Tavern, Marylebone-street, Piccadilly, the wenty-five years, those used 1 rmer years, when they were made of the finest 
Tue Britisu INsTITUTION.— The present have REMOVED to the “Coach and Horses,” Brewer-street, Cumberland Lead, which at the present time cannot be obtained 
Goden-square, kept by Mr. J. Ware, which house will be denomi- | sufficiently yee bs the ben prea ty following are the 
-—H,H . H. F, 





collection here of works of — masters 18 | vated their HOUSE OF CALL. degrees: — H, HH, HAH. P, HB. EHB. B. BB, 
sBB, B B, W.*—W.* is pencil is icularly recommnende: 
a best that has been made Th oie yar. - . —————= | for writing and counting-house use, — | OLPFF and SONS have 
wR er picture of The Three Marys, 1s GREAT EXHIBITION. | the honour of supplying ther PURIFIED BI.ACI K LEAD PEN- 
itself worth a journey. O Ul ?6¢ N’S TER RA- CO TTA | of England, several Kailwa Companies, and many other Public 
* A — * + ~ ~ aa , 
Tue Inreaments’ Act.—The delay does | sod GLAZED DRAIN-PLPES, Eaiihimcnts Stay Ds ha of all reper once, ant 

| ~ Specimens of the above may be seen in Class XXVIL., and out- nba " 





not rest with the Board of Health. Arrange- | op ef Yuidine, West end, North side. re : any 

ments are now being made with some of the Wi ‘Also, 8 PERRA-COTTA FIGURE of TIME in the Transept.— HAIR AND GLUE. —7, BUTLER’S 

bitrati Drawings and prices, on application, at the Manufactories, Lam- BUILDINGS, BERMONDSEY-STREET.—J. LORDAN 

y ar itration. beth. begs to inform Builders, Commences, — and Consumers 
an’ 








cemetery companies b oes “Builders, Cont ers, and Consumers 
, } o i , that e of prim 

Society or Arrs.—The conversazione on - HES.—M of Hair generally. that, he ne catering, which will be delivered 

the 11th was attended by a large number of ATHS and CHURC .—Many are not | in quantities exceeding 5 cwt. free of expense, anywhere in the 

d 1 sun b Messrs yet aware that a good dit tat, bare TEE ne! way t of Londen. ins ————. of J - L. confining bis 

. ufact com) for O} or ess ti a 

sarah gg Po gg Nees TER fy ania ciapted or bathe at ONE. SHILLING | torery eetcusie uantity pasing through his 


. use, and the tery i 
rancis, Hobbs, Land, Hatton, and Henry = SLX PENCE. 4 fe er and oronmenel — 4 —— hands, be is qnaiies ate marply pT age heyy yt 
alli i baths ar: ect made from Une Thousan e. Prices: ° 
Some opportunity for conversation | feths wn cert at BENNETTS, 65, Chea ude fromafacturer to the | second quality, 7L per ton—All orders and cation 
at these meetings seems desirable. Royal Observatory. the Admi 
i 


communications by 











ralty, aud the Board of Ordnance. letter will be immediately attended to. 
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| Pages Assurance CORPORATION 


egbtiched by KOYAL CHARTER, in the reign of 


Georrs POR 1 LIFE. FIRE, AD MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Head Office, N No. 7, Royal Exchange. 
Bran a Oe, Ho 10 beset mictrest. 
THIS faite ION bas effected A Aastina cs on LIVES 
fone riod of ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY YEARS. . 
syn pha effected at moderate aint upon every 


desori curren 
r ” t premiums of the day. 
MARINE INSURANCES at the current premainmeof the ds 








ALL POLICIES INDISPUTABLE. 


NGLISH and CAMBRIAN LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
9. ne Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
t table rates. i 
Policies ob on years’ * sti my poe void in cases of suicide. 
ted In cases. 

a nee and other security on terms more 
advantageous to the borrower than in any other office. 

‘Annuities and Endowments granted on the most advantageous 
. "Poomet parment ofall claims. 

™ HARLES W. BEVAN, Resident Manager and Actuary. 


V ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE | ~- 
COMPANY, 18, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY.— 


Bstablished 1838. 
DIRECTORS. 
BENJAMIN HAWES, Esq. Chairman. 





THOMAS NESBITT. . Deputy-Chairman. 
Charles Baldwin, Esq. . K. Jameson, Esq. 
John Bernard, Esq. John Knill, Ena Esa. 
George Denny, Esq. John Nolloth, 4% 
Bryan Donkia, . F. Charles Phillips. y 
Aaron Goldsmid. Daniel Su 


tton, . 

Sidney Gurney, Esq. OB. Bellingham Woolsey, Esq. 

Assurers in this Company have the guarantee of an ample sub- 
scribed capital, and careful and The 
success of the Society is manifest from the fact that since its esta- 
blishment more than 2,200 Remeies have been issued, assuring over 
1,300, ae, by Aye acute ine cane 125,0001. and upwards, with an 
DeREOIT OF ONETHIBD OF THE PREMIUMS, TILL 
DEATH.—When an assurance is taken out for the whole term 
of life, one-third of the annual pecenionns ~ remain unpaid 


death. 

CREDIT OF HALF THE PREMIUMS aoe FIVE yRans. 

— When an assurance ts ested for Re s whole term of li 
half of the annual ~remianes may on he for five hana 
at 5 per cent. per annum interest, to be paid off at the expiration 
of the So pun, cate SER AOS a charge upon the policy, as may 


PROFITS BONUS—Four-fifths, or 80 per cent., of the entire 
profits of the Company are appropri every seven years to parties 
who have been assured on ae profit scale for three clear years ; zo 
bonus may be applied either in addition to the sum assured or 
reduction of the future premiu — 

LOANS.—Advances are made to assurers on assignable pro- 
perty or a also on the guarantee of most undoubted 


, “WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 








DER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS Lata THE QUEEN, 


FIEL 
HIS AL HIGHNESS, PRINCE ALBERT, K.G,, K.T., 
_— K.P., G.C.B., and G.C.M.G. 


[THE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, 


ND EAST-INDIA 
LIFE “ASSURANCE 8 —t. 


FOR GENERAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, 
‘ iy, Waterloo: 


a London 
elena aA Frederic Smith k cE H F.B.S., R.E., Chairm: 
Frederick Nugent Dan Deput Yor mane 
yy el, og. I Ryle. C.B., E.L.7.8,. 


R sche Hon. Sir G. 
Agmiral =e re. Rear. Ad- iar w. Wonvard, C.B. 


pa eis the United King Major-Ge Gen. jot . K.C. 
Major-Gen. Sir J. Cocke Bt Bt. | Archibald Hair, eae uD 
G.C.H. Captain William Lancey, R.E. 
General Sir Thomas Bradford, | Wm. Chard, F. Mery Agent. 
G.C.B., G.C.H. Wilbraham Tay 
toe ‘sie J. Gardiner, K.C.B. Major-Gen. Bir Joh Rolt,K. c.B. 
M for, General Sir Hew D. Koss, | Major F.S.Sotheby,C.B..E.LC.8 
Rc. ity Adjutant- | Major-Gen. Sir G. Pollock. G. e i. 
nai Ro Artillery. Captain William 
Capt. Oe sir Geo. k, R.N., F.R.S. | Captain spend neat ooh 
Banxens— Messrs. Coutts and Co., 59, Strand. 
Parsiciax—Sir ——— Fergusson Forbes, M. b K.C.H., F.1.8. 
Counse.—J. Measure. Esq., 4, Se oa? Lincoln’s-Inn- Fields: 
memmennatine, * ba -, 13, Suffolk-street, 


Acrvary.—John Finlaisone Eo athe Government Galvainten, and 
President of the Institute of Actuaries. 

Assurances are granted upon the lives of persons in every pro- 
fession and station in life,and for every part of the world with 
the exception of the Western Coast of Africa within the Tropics. 

The Rates of miums are constructed upon Sound Principles 
with reference to every Colony, and, by payment of a moderate 
— to me Home ium,in case of increase of risk, per- 

ns assured in this office may change from one climate to another, 
without forfeiting their Policies. 

Four-Fifths of the Profits are divided omens the Assu’ 

JOSEPH CARTWRIGHT BR ELL, E.. 


(PRE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established 
empowered by Act of Parliament. Capital 500, 50 ooo, Sennen see 
eerick Park 
sand Wenlock, Escrick P: 
6. ag oe tone Moria. Hutton Park, 
obt. Swann, Esq. 


Baxxers.—Messrs. 8 Clough, and Co., York. 
Actvary and Szcrerary.—M "Houmin, Tock. 
The attention of the public is “ey called 
this Company for life i - - to the distinetion ‘Shieh 4 












































made between male and female lives. 
Extract from the Table of Premiums for Insuring 1002 
Age | | Age 
te | AMALE. | A FEMALE. ae A MALE. | A FEMALE. 
rth- 
— Life Premiums} day. | Whole Life Premiums. 
16 ,7¢@inea 6 
13 Les ilive 7) aus 313 3 
16 111 3 | 1 810 33 4ul 6 426 
7) 1m4/]i1ne 56 540 414 0 
3 117 0 | 113 8 6 660 5123 6 
= 303/116 3 63 740 696 
7) 250/119 9 66 840 
3 (386! 3 310 70 0o04)| 97 3 
B 2130/2864 73 nies | 1n36 
” 219 9 | $19 0 76 | 131 9 
a { 353 27 3 80 i baw 
* Examrce.—A Gentleman whose age does Not exceed 
sath Yen Pa often, Stan an payment 
an annual Pima Fag of 191. 178, 6d. ee ” 


Prospectuses, with the rates of premium for the intermediate 


ry informati 
ork, ro ym f ofthe A Tass had at the Head Office in 


erms. AGENTS are WANTED fn" is ion ne 


where ns 

to Mr. NEWMAN, Actuary aad darmasron ine me 
x iieX ALE 18, Wellingto tary, York; or to 
f pe ag DINED rwtreet, Strand, Agent 


HEALTHY AND UNHEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 


HE CATHOLIC LAW and GENERAL 
ee ASSURANCE COMPANY, 8, New Coventry-street, 
Leicester-square, London; and 18, Rue Tronchet, Paris; incor- 
porated lees 7th and’ 8th Vict. cap. 110. 
PeThis Com res Diseased as ee S Healthy Lives. 
Lives deckt declined by o by thet 5 a, ples at equitable rates. 
The Board meets every Thu 2 o'clock. Prospectuses, 
proposals, and any codvenatlon y FB} on application to the 


Actuary or Secretary. 1) + 1aM HENRY ARCHER, Actuary. 
WILLIAM NORRIS, Secretary. 





LOANS ON EQUITABLE TERMS. 


pONDON MUTUAL LIFE and GUA- 


RANTEE SOCIETY. Head Offi Moorgate-street, 
Lak, ro get by Act of Parliament, ith a  Dearantes 
Fund of 50,0002. ranted upon approved personal or other 
security, in ‘connection eae a life assurance, for periods not ex- 
eee three lications addressed to the Secreta: ry and 
endorsed “ feo will be regarded as strictly confidential, and 


meet with po iy boncome ses, tables of rates, terms 0 
honesty guarantee, and eve egal information, on application at 


een oes GEORGE WILSON, Chairman. 
JOSEPH TUCK ER, ae ee 
March, 1851. HENRI C. EIFFE, Sec’ 
The Directors are ready to receive applications for rhewuses from 
pues of respectability and industrial energy of character. 


pe ENDOWMENT LIFE 

ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 

Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London, and at Calcutta. 
CAPITAL, 500,000, 
DIRECTORS, 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq, Chairman. 
e nm Fuller, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

Lewis Burroughs, Esq. Edward Lee, Faq. 
Robert Brace a eiabake, Esq. 





Colonel Ouseley. 
a jor Henderson. jor Turner. 
Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 
Conic r cent. Bonus was added to the Society’s Policies on the 
profit sus e in 1845. The next valuation will be in January, 1852 
Loans are granted on mortgage — on security of Life Interests 
and Reversions. INDIA BRANCH. 


The Society has extensive Indian Seal and grants Policies of 
Tnusurance, Deferred Annuities, and Endowments. in Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay, to members of the Civil and Military Ser- 
vices, and others. arties calling at the Office will be furnished 
poder, fall Eames to which tt attention 4 4 a Guar- 

to India is especially invite 
JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


TO BUILDERS, PAINTERS, AND OTHERS. 
COCKMAN and SONS, 122, Totten- 


@ ham-court-road, and 32, Alde ersgate-street, fine Colour 
and Varnish makers, beg to call the attention of the above Trades 
% a... superior CARRIAGE VARNISH, at 12s. per gall. com. 

great body with paleness and brilliancy of ——— Also 
ey Ste Copal, “a - per =e Ultramarine........ 64. per Ib. 
Spirit Vareiches. Emerald Green .. os 4d. ditto 
Paper ditto, e hite, ioe, = 168. | Vermillion, from ..5s. ditt 
A sample gallon sent to any part 0 town, carriage 


CLASS IL—-CHEMICAL AN peeencines 
pave WALLS. — NEW ELASTIC 


PAINT, an vy mene! Suaely inside or out; will dry in a 
few hours, and may be immediatel popered over if desired. 
PATENT MINERAL ZINC ean pe invaluable for cheap- 
ness, beauty, and permanence, READ R UBE; wll stand any 
perp mee and are well commana | for poe Boy White, stone, 
and le rooms wr blues. per gallon . 
PATENT TL IQUID EMENT, READY FOR USE on the 
fronts of houses, onl a eighth the cost of oil paint ; for beauty 
pre-eminent, giving the appearanc: of fine-cut stone. In casks of 
: rt 2cwt., and 3 cwt., at 8s., 15s, and 21s each. Casks return- 


a BELL and Co., Steam Mills, 2, Wellington-street, Goswell- 
street, London. 


(THE METALLIC PAINT, produced by by 
the PATENT ALKALI COMPANY, has been extensive! 
used for several years on farm buildings, iron bridges, roofs, po | 
railings, shipping, &¢., and it is universally admitte: that it cove rs 
a greater surface than any other + plement, and stands far better on 

wood, iron, Abethaw lime, and Roman cement, than the ordinary 
paints, rie o> re we ‘oo ads ay ~ ape per ton. 
» New Broad-stree' ndon 
spnenaiacnsliiten OHN A. WEST, Secretary. 


PATENT WHITE ZINC, ANTIMONIAL, 


and other metallic PAINTS, reatly improved in the manu. 
facture, may now be in any quantity; also whitelead and 
painters’ materials of every description. 
Wholesale buyers and the tends cupplied on liberal te 
VAUGHAN and SYMON Ds, Southwark Steam rx meg Works, 
Stones-end, Borough, London. 


PATENT WHITE ZINC PAINT.— 
JOHN WARNER and SONS are opened to poupply 
this paint to builders, and ba ad 
terms. It fe, free from rd poisonous s auahtes it is unaffected b: 

sea-water, sulphureted yeregen, , orany ame yess and preserves 
its original colour <a wh re tg! wil Tach Preivestaae 
to be had at J. Warnerand Sons’. 8, Jewin-st . London. 


























FNVENTORS’ AID ASSOCIATION.— 


NOTICE.—Inventors ¢esirous of availing themselves of this 
Association, are requested to communicate with the Secretary, at 
the Offices, between the hours of Eleven and Four o'clock. 

WILLIAM M. ROBERTSON, Secretary. 
5, Beaufort-buildings, Strand. 


y ESTERN and GENERAL PERMA-|! 
NENT BUILDING SOCIETY.—Office : 2, Albion-p'ace, 
Brook-green, Hammersm ‘th. 
Shares, 100% Monthly subscription 10s. per share. Invariable 
entrance fee, 3s. per share. 
DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 
Fixed Tables and Terms of Payment. 

Shares advanced in full. No Redemption Fees. 
Fixed and reduced Law Charges | No Bidding for Shares. 

and Surveyor’s Fees. Reduced Scale of Fines. 
os to Persons wherever resi-' Advances made on pieeorty in 

ent. any part of Great Brita’ 

The Society will assist in purchasing property by public enstion 
or private contract. 

Parties may enter at any time, and pay no arrear subscriptions. 

Profits divisible among investors. 

Interest on withdrawals, and discount on prepayments 4} per 
cent. 

Fines reduced to less than one-third their usual amount. 

Advances made for terms ranging between one and fifteen years. 

Borrowers may extend the time of payment beyond the period 
originally contracted for, and thus lessen their monthly payments. 

Shares may be taken, and prospectuses, tables. and any informa- 
tion will be furnished on application to Messrs. WATSON and 
SONS, 12, Bouverie-street. London, and Hammersmith ; Mr. 
PETER BROAD, 29, Tavistock-street, Covent Garden; and Mr. 
WM. LOVELY, 2, Albion-place, Brook-green, Hammersmith. 


7 

O THE NOBILITY AND GENTRY 
FURNISHING.—Gutta Percha Looking Glas:, Picture, and 
Print Frames, Console-tables, Cornices, Brackets. and Decorations 
are best and most durable. They will not crack or chip. Gilds 
equal to wood. Gutta Percha Establishment, 98. New Bond-street. 
Decorators by appointment, A. THORN and CO. Every article 
manufactured by the Gutta Percha Company, 18, Wharf-road, City- 

road, London. 


WV ATERPROOFED GUTTA PERCHA 


PAPER for DAMP WALLS, is sold only by JEFFREY. 
ALLEN, & CO., 115, Whitechapel, rr PAPERHANGINGS, 
m carefully selected designs, and of first-rate workmanship con- 
tinue to be extensively manufactured by JEFFREY, ALLEN, 
& CO..on their premises as above. Improved Machinery enables 
them to offer great inducements to Merchants, Shippers, and the 
Trade, both in the price and qnality of their  Paperhangings. — 
Factory, Kent and Essex Yard, 115, Whitechapel. 














NOISELESS RING 


GUTTA PERCHA CURTAIN and 


CORNICE RINGS.—These rings have been much ai ved 
by the Sout. particularly for = and aged jients. Coie 
tothe peculiar oe of Gutta Percha, these rings do not make 
& noise when wn along the pole or rod. The following sizes 
may be had, either with or without loops :—Sizes: 1 inch diameter, 
14 inch do., 3 inch do., 24 inch do., 3 inch do., 34 inch do. 
TUBING, LINING for TANKS, ORNAMENTAL 

MOULDINGS, &c., manufactured yy the 

GUTTA PERCHA COMPAN 

(Patentees), 18, Wharf-road, City-road. 





Lm WORKS, _WOULDHAM, near 


THOS. FREEN and oo. yyy to a builders, contracto: 
and others. that they have ow] the Lins WORKS ni 
SOULDE AN, on the MEDWAY. of Mr. J. W LIN DRIDGE 
are now prepared to supply GREY, CHALK. and RIDE, 
TIME poe wot reasonable terms, either by the beeen direct 
from Works, or in small quantities from their Wharfs, 
viz, TUSCANY WHARF, me etd CANAL RinGsLARD- 
ROAD, toes ROAM; KING'S WHARF, NEW WHARF ROait 
BATTLE BRIDGE. : WEARS 


REY-STONE LIME.—HALL, Brothere, 

am Lime Works, near Heigat t 

Build one and fons list of thelr prices a eee By thn . 
me 

ah for Manure 4s. 0d. as! _— — 

Ditto, Ashes...... 1s. 6d. ditto 








Black ditto ....... 38. 0d. ditto ditto 
In not less than Six Yard wantiti d h 

all goods stations on the a sepa r—~ Brighton. ped South Banon 
Railways, or lines connected with them. A fresh supply hot from 
the kilns daily. at the Bricklayers’ Arms and Croydon Stations, and 


me my = 

fer 4. J on delivery:—7s per yard at the statio: 
oan ns or 
ok 1 ee yard delivered within five miles; in not les« than 


Booking, 23. per 
monthly. Sileating shane’ o et per yard; Is. per ya yard off. if paid 
place, Old i Kentree. nm, neat Relgste, Croydon; or Youl’s- 








URE PATENT WHITE ZINC PAINT 
of the VIEILLE MONTAGNE ZINC MINING COMPANY. 


—This Compan: Proprietors == D righie and 
fate of the late Patent Wiiee Zin Zinc Company in F: OXIDE om 
to FURNISH, ona scale, the WHITE OXIDE of 
Wine ina PURE STATE, and a quality —: an .. ye 
manufactured from the Zine enn their Minesin Be he 
— White Zinc Paint is superior in every A > white 
int. It is entirely free from all poisonous oop and is 
Seale ed by sea-water, Sc nn om rogen, or any 3. be- 
sides, it preserves its original colour, w ich white lead paint ‘does 
White zinc paint causes none those ravages invari- 
only engendered by white lead upon the human frame; neither 
Painters’ Cholic, nor Paralysis, &c. &c., to which dangerous com- 
laints the workmen who manufacture and use it are subject, and 
0 which persons who he mag wd , wy beget ments are 
liable. A spurious article m in uced in the market 
under the name of White sy aie, ss Public is cautioned 
azainst it, because, when adultera mes & very inferior 
paint, instead of a first rate one.— For hurther particulars and Pro- 
spectuses, apply to Mr. H. F. SCH MOLL, general agent for E: ae 
land and Scotland, at the Company’s Offices, 12, Manchester-b: 
ings, Westminster-bridge, Londo: 


UBBUCK’S PATENT WHITE ZINC 
AINT.—ANNOUNCEMENT. 

For MARINE USES, it comune the following advantages :— 
Itis a than any other Paint, and retains this whiteness for 
year bilge-water, or noxious vapours from cargo. 

he White Paint in the hold of a ship, after discharging a sugar 

d to be as white as = os before, — newly 
painted. Under these and other ci when e very other 
aint hitherto ——. and tried has f failed the White Zine 

Paint” has preserved the fastness of its colour. Moreover, by virtue 
of its peomnie iction on iron, 4 enters the pores, and forms an 
amalgam of the two metals, which protects the iron from rust, 
decay, or incrustation. 

For the GENERAL PURPOSES of the Sopentive ) palater, the 
“White Zinc Paint” has been found unparalleled hiteness, 
clearness of colour, durability, —_. beauty of Coes” it becomes 
so hard as to admit of polishi to the finest coach panelling. 

For ho pols ee of ‘ee RPOS Stevie Zine Paint” is valu 

totally from every ingredien 





> 





from 
| injurious to So & but from its combining chemical pert 


which render it a powerful corrective —— ous diseases 
have prevailed ; a, or buildings pain painted with it are at once 
Paralysis an olic are avoided by its use, 


aswell as smlar results to Soreeeest soar joy vo the 
rtments ma: mediately occupied, withou' ry « the 
health of children or the most delicate consti Ag 1) fA 
cheaper hen eommnce mom paint, fom ita spreading over a mich larger 
ouriees. 2 cwt. of , x aus as much as is usualiy covered 
by 3 cwt. oF ite in h cask is with the name 
i — buck" Londen. Patent. as the style of the Manufacturers. 
iculars may be had of the manufacturers, 
THOMAS "HUBBI CK and SON, Colour Works, opposite the 
London Dock. 


‘TEAM ENGINES on WHEELS.—TO 
BE LET or SOLD, ainels, ge Se and powerful PORTA -"— 
STEAM “ENGINES. on wheels, ich may be mene ~ te 
rented for any ag iy They are suitable for amping % 
winding, or ot —Apply to MEDWIN and sexing 
Engineers, 92, Black <n where they may “ coe at work. 


. ; 
AWRENCE and CO., 55, Parliament- 
street. Westminster, and 10, York-place, Lambeth, Manu 
ape and Dealers in Zine, &. :—Fumis, 15s. ; Chimney Shafts, 
is. per foot ; various sorts ot chimney-cowls an e- perforated 
pd in sheets, 34d. per foot; rain pipe, 3 in., 4d. per foot; 
sabe, 34, eS. . Baths, wi windows, s. ekvlights awa, bar, &e. &c. 
too i plates or engra manner. 
Spelter and sheet zinc and nails ay lowest market prices. 


V Ags from the VIEILLE MONTAGNE 


By ye yo ode is the purest known, from alloy 
lead, or sulp It is be starved in velit for brat 


~ Ry may and i areas for shi ye oe 

kinds, and nails of all dimensions. it ma) nay be fad a at the following 

meg, wognare ear. nee sara cen Jock 

ndon—Messrs. C an ; 
Mr. William Skirrow. 

Pminen Er. John Barwell. 
essrs. E. Zwilchenbart and Co. 

oe eet Li Sehnsce and Brother. 


Leeds— 

Hull—Messrs. Thomas B, Morley and Co. 
Newcastle-upon-T M 

Lath Meee po! —- y, Denpeanin fammnee, 


























B —M . M*Arthur and Co. 
lymouth— be, Co. 
Southampton 3 W.J yeearre. 
— . Stanley. 


lnc from 2 tol ox per square foot is generally used for roof. 
at least one-third ch ; 


which com eaper than slate coverings ; 
and the ship sheathing, which lasts from freto, ae years, comes two- 
thirds cheaper nd if the zine cover- 


ose mate ¢ Oe 





under the 

in of Mr. PREDERICK ahs N the survero rot 

er ay (tor which rablity For further a guarantee will 
to Me sm F. FBoll ak os 


the bo Sompany Osteen, 


ere ae 








